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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORENZO’s “‘ Biographical Memoirs,” by defcending to minute, 

aud, we conceive, uninterefting particulars, are fpun out toa 

very inconvenient length, for our mifcellany. Perbaps the author 

may be difpofed to publith them in a pamphlet. The manofeript will 
be returned, if called for. 


Quid pro quo feems to confider revenge as a virtue. This principle 
might be very fuitabie for favages ; but is utterly inconfiftent with 
ciwilization and found morality. 


Hints, by a Ferfey fubfcriber, fhow the author to be both candid and 
judicious. Friendly hints, fuggefting improvements either in the 
plan or execution of this work, will, at all times, be thankfully re- 
ceived, and duly attended to. 


A. B. mak be accuftomed to view human nature on its darkeft fide. 
Charity will not permit us to fuppofe, that he has. looked into bis 
own mind, for the original of the gloomy picture he has drawn; but 
this we will not hefitate to aflert—that the mind which is much en- 
gaged in brooding over the vices of mankind, is feldom capable of 
enjoying happineis itfelf, or of communicating it to others. We do 
not think A. B’s. eflay calculated either to enlighten the underfland- 
ing, or to amend the heart. 


A poetical addrefi from Horatio to the fecret objet of his affeFions, being 
written in the doggrel or burlefque manner, with refped& to metre, 
is notadmiflible. The /onnet, tran{mitted by the fame ¢orrefpondent, 
is pofleffed of much merit. We weuld advife the author to cultivate 
his poetical talent. 


Ey R R A T U Mz 


IN the Afylum for laft month, page 160, line 4, for “‘ not a month” 
read—** but a few months,” 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


OBSERVATIONS on the MANUFACTURE of GLAUBER’S- 
SALT and SAL-AMMONIAC. 


[By James Woopnovuse, M. DJ 


F all the fubjects which have engaged the attention of the che- 

mift, as an object of manufacture, no one is of more importance 

than the making of fal-ammoniac, The wfe of this article in the arts 
is too well known to need any particular detail. 

The fal-ammoniac ufed in Europe was, for a longtime, imported 
from Egypt, where it was made from the foot of the burnt dung of 

uadrupeds, according to the defcriptions of the procels given by 
Haffelquift, Pococke, Neibubr, and Savary. As the knowledge of 
chemiftry increafed, it was difcovered to exilt in every fpecies of fadt, 
from which it may be obtained by folution or fublimation, and alfo 
from the mother water of common falt, by the addition of eld urine, 

The importance of a manufactory of this article was foon perceiv- 
ed, by a fociety inftiruted in London, for the encouragement of arts 
and manufactu@es. Hence, in 1759, a premium of thirty pounds 
was offered to the perfon who fhould produce a certain definite qaan- 
tity, mentioned by the fociety ; in 1760, the premium was augment- 
ed to fifty pounds ; in 1763, it was increafed to 100 pounds, and was 
continaed on the books until the year 1767. 

In cunfeqnence of the perfevering indultry of chemits, the increafed 
knowledge of the elective attractions, and the various improvements in 
the different branches of chemiftry, an eafy method has been difcover- 
ed of making fal-ammoniac in large quantities; and manufaétories of 
it have been eftablifhed in England, Scotland, France, and America. 

The prefenet method of making this article is conjectured to be, by 
combining the vitriolic acid with the volatile alkali, obtained by the 
diftillation of bones, or foot, and producing a double decompolition 
by the addition of fea-falt ; or by adding the marine acid, procured 
from common falt by means of the vitriolic acid, to the volatile alkali, 

In the laft edition of the Encyclopedia Britangica, we have an ac- 
count of a fal-ammoniac work eftablifhed at Edinburgh; but as no 
perfon is admitted intide of the laboratory, the method ef conducting 
the procefs is unknown. The author of the account adds, there can 
be no other difficulty, than what arifes from the volatility of the va- 
pours of the alkali and the marine acid; for, in the common way of 
diftilling thefe fubftances, a great part of both is loft, and if 4c is at- 
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tempted to make fal-ammoniac, by combining thefe two, when dif. 


tilled by the common apparatus, the produce will not pay the coh, 
The mode ef conducting the procefs in Philadelplna, is likewife 
kept a fecret. 
‘The following is the method which I propofe—Gypfum, or plafter 


of Paris, is a fubitance compofed of the vitrioli¢e acid and calcareous 
earth. Different {pecinreas contain different quantities of the acid— 


100 parts of fome fpecimens, examined by Bergman, contained 46 of 
the acid; Kirwan obtained 29 parts, Wenzel 48, and Chaptal 30. 
The volatile alkali, diftilled from bones or foot, contains a large 
quantity of the zrial acid. ‘The plafter of Paris is to be reduced to, 
powder, to which the volatile alkali muft be added, and remain upen 
it for two or three days, in clote vellels; during which time a double 


elective attraction will take place: the vitriolic acid will leave the 
gypfum and unite with tle volatile alkali, forming vitriolic ammo. 
niac ; while the erial acid unites with the cabcareous carth.---Hor 
water is then to be poured into the yeflel in which the decompofitien 
was made, in order to diflolve the vitriolic ammoniac: and th 
wafhing mult be continued, until the erated calcareous earth is per 
feétly taftelefs. 


To this folution of the vitriolic ammoniac, common falt is to be 
added, which produces another double eleétive attraction ; the vitri- 
olie acid of the ammoniac unites with the foflil alkali of the fea-fak, 
and forms Glauber’s-falt, while the marine acid of the fea-falt unites 
with the volatile alkali, and forms fal-ammoniac, which is cbtajued 
in a concrete ftate by evaporation and fublimation. 1 have repeated 


thefe experiments, in the {mall way, with the mild harthhorn of the 
fhops, and always with fuccefs. 


The only objection againft the procefs is, that the phlogiftic mat- 
ter, contained in the volatile alkali diftitled from bongs or toot, will 
be obtained in the chryftalization of the Glauber’s-falt, and render it 


impure ; an objection which equally militates againft the prefent {pp- 
pofed method of obtaining Glauber’s-fak. 


In this procefs, a great faving is made of the vitriolic acid, as it is 
contained in fufficient quantity in the gypfum; and no difficulty arifes 
from the volatility of the vapours of the alkali, or from the diles- 
gagement of fixed air. 

Fatureexperiments, in the large way, muft determine, whether 
a manufactory would fucceed, when conducted after the manner | 
have laid down. From theory, it appears to be a cheaper and eafier 
method than any hitherto known, Let an experiment be made; if 
it fucceeds, it is well ; if it fails—‘Laws erit ; in magnif voluiffe fat eft.” 

Philadelphia, O@ober 18th, 1792. 


— Fb 44444644 4644— 
DESCRIPTION ¢ a SPANISH INN. 
[ From the Chevalier de Bourgoanne’s late travels into Spain.) 


POSADA, or Spanifh inn, merits a particular defeription. The 
firft room in the houfe is often a great ftable, ful} of afles and 
mules, through which you muft make your way, if you with to afk fer, 
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and obtain a lodging, It is with confiderable difficulty that you get to 


the kitchen, which is a round or fquare reom ; the ceiling of which 
terminates in a point, and is open at the top to leave a free pafiage for 
the fmoke. Round this great chimney is a broad ftone-bench, which, 
at night, ferves the family for a bed ; but, in the day-time, offers a 


commodious feat to travellers, coachinen, and muleteers; who, feated, 


vithout diftingtion, with the hoft and hoftefs, deprive the air of a part 
f the fnoke, by fwallowing it. The fire, which is in the centre of this 
wretched hovel, is often made with cow-dung mixed with ftraw; and 
ferves to cook, for each perfon in turn, fuch provifions as he may have 
taken care to bring with him. The whole inventory of the kitchen- 


utenfils confifts in feveral great frying-pans ; and every thing you eat 


is fried in rancid oi. This indeed is not fpared, and abundance is joined 


to badnefs of quality, to take away the appetite. The corner of the 
fire-place is generally occupied by fome newfmonger, wrapped up to 
his eyes in the cape of his cloak; or fome blind mufician, fingin 

through his nofe, and ftramming his guittar, and the children of his 


hottefs, both boys and girls, whofe only clothing is a fhort fhirt or 


hhift, though ofan age to be more modeftly and decently covered, 
When you have refrethed and warmed yourfelf, and with to retire, 
you are conducted to a damp corner, called a chamber; and furnith- 
ed with two chairs, nfually very high, if the table be low, and very 
low, if the table be high ; becaufe every thing here is contrary to all 
reafon or proportion. A mattrafs, a foot fhorter than it ought to be, 
isthrowa upon the ground : the fheets are not much larger than nap- 
kins ; and the counterpane, if by chance you find one, hardly covers 
the fides of the wretched pallet. On this bed of voluptuoufnefs is the 
traveller to repofe, after the fatigues of the road, to wait agreeable 
dreams, or form new projects of peregrination. The worft inns are 
thofe which arekept by the Gitanos, or gipfies ; you would be fafer in 
awood ; your eye mult be kept upon every thing, and, notwithftand- 
ing all the precaution you can take, you feldom leave them with all 
your baggage. All the inns belong to the lords of the foil, who erect 
them into farms, and will not foffer too many of them; fo that the 
farmer is under the neceifity of fleecing paflengers, to make up the 
enormous rent he isobliged to pay. Belides, by a law, for which no 
reafon can be now given, every inn-keeper is prohibited from keeping 
and felling eatables. If bread, meat, oil, or wine, be wanted, the 
traveller and the inn-keeper are obliged to have recourfe tothe perfen 
who has the exclufive privilege of felling them. It mutt indeed be 
acknowledged, that without this law, odious as it feems, feveral vil- 
lages, in the inland parts of the country, would have wanted necefla~ 
ries, The law, is at prefent, however, almolt unneceflary, and might 
be advantageoufly modified. At Lumbreras, | found the fpacious 
chimney furrounded with muleteers, and, on the fire, an enormous 
frying-pan ; in which rice, faffron, long-pepper, and ftock-fith, were 
boiling up together. I was conducted to a chamber, open to every 
wind that blows, in which, as the weather was cold, fome lighted coals 
were thrown, without ceremony, upon the floor ; and by the fide of 
thefe a kind of mattrafs, without sheets or covering. My gipfie holt, 
after withing mé a good night, afked me for fomething to drink. 
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Letter from the famous felf-taught ASTRONOMER, Benya. 
MIN BANNEKER, @ black man, to THOMAS JEFFERSoy, 


Efq. fecretary of fate. 


Maryland, Baltimore county, near Ellicktt’s Lower Mills, Aug. 09, 1491, 
SiR, 


I AM fully convinced of the greatnefs of that freedom which I take 
with you, on the prefent occafion: a liberty which feemed to m 
fcarcely allowable, when I reflected on that diltinguifhed and dignig. 
ed {tation in which you ftand; and the almoft general prejudice and 
prepofleffion which is fo prevalent in the world again{t thofe of ny 
complexion. | 

I fuppofe it is a truth, too well attefted to you to need a proof here, 
that we area race of beings who have long laboured under the abuf 
and cenfure of the world ; that we have long been looked upon with 
an eye of contempt, confidered rather as brutish than human, and 
fcarcely capable of mental endowments. 

Ihope I may fafely admit, in confequence of that report whic 
hath reached me, that you are a man far lefs inflexible in fentimens 
of this nature, than many others; that you are meafurably friendly 
and well difpofed towards us ; and that you are willing and ready to 
lend your aid and affiftance to our relief, from thofe many diftrefles 
and numerous calamities to which we are reduced. 

Now, fir, if this be founded in truth, | apprehend you will readily 
embrace every opportunity, to eradicate that train of abfurd and falle 
ideas avd opinions which fo generally prevail in refpe& to us; and 
that your fentiments are concurrent with mine, which are, that one 
univerfal father gave being to us all ; and that he hagh not only made 
us of one flefh, but that he hath aifo, without partiality, afforded us 
all the fame fenfations, and endued us all with the fame faculties, and 
that, however variable we may be, in fociety or religion, however di- 
verfified in fituation or colour, we are all of the fame family, and ftand 
in the fame relation to him. 

if thefe are fentiments of which you are fully perfuaded, I hope you 
cannot but acknowledge, that it is the indilpentible duty of thote who 
maintain for themfelves the rights of human nature, and who _profels 
the obligations of chriflianity, toextend their power and influence to 
the relict of every part of the human race, from whatever burthen or 
oppreflion they may unjultly labour under ; and this, | apprebend, a 
full conviction of the trath and obligation of thefe principles fhould 
Jead us all to. 

Sir, | have long been convinced, that if your love for yourfelves, 
and thofe ineflimable laws which preferve to you the rights of human 
nature, was founded on fincerity, you could not but be folicitous, that 
every individual, of whatever rank or diftin@ion, might with you 
equally enjoy the bleflings thereof; neither could you reft fatished, 
fhort of the moft active dilfufion of your exertions, in order to their 
promotion from any flate of degradation, to which the unjuftifabie 
cruelty and barbari(m of men may hiave reduced them. 
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lfreely and cheerfully acknowledge, that I am of the African race, 
and inthat colour which is natural to them of the deepelt dye; and it 
js under a fenfe of the moft profound gratitude to the Supreme Raler 
of the univerfe, that | now confefs to you, that lam not under that ftate 
of tyrannical thraldom, and inkuman captivity, to which too many of 
my brethren are doomed, but that Ihave abundantly tafted of the 
ruition of thofe bleflings, which proceed from that free and unequal- 
ed liberty with which you are favoured, and which I hope you will 
willingly allow you have received from the immediate hand of that 
Being, from whom proceedeth every good and perfect gift 

Suffer me to recal to your mind that time, in whici the arms and 
tyranny of the Britih crown were exerted, with every powerful ef- 
fort, in order to reduce you to a {tate of fervitude; look back, | in- 
treat you, on the variety of dangers to which you were expel} s0- 
fet on the time in which every human aid appeared unavailable, and 
in which even hope and fortitude wore the afpeét of inability to the 
conflict, and you cannot bot be led to a ferious and grateful fenfe of 
your miraculous and providential prefervation; you cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that the prefent freedom and tranquility which you enjoy, 
you have "mercifully received, and that it is the peculiar blefing of 
heaven. 

This, fir, was a time when you clearly faw into the injuftice of a 
flate of flavery, and in which you had jult apprekenfions of the hor- 
rors of its condition:—it was now that your abhorrence thereof was 
fo excited, that you publicly held forth this true and invaluable doc- 
trine, Which is worthy to be recorded and remembered in all fucceed- 
ingages. “* We hold thefe truths to be felf-evidenr, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator with cer+ 
tain unalienable rights, and that among thele are—life, liberty, and 
the purfuit of hatppinefs.”’ 

Here was 2 time in which your tender feelings for yourfelves had 
engaged you thus to declare ; you were then imprefled with proper 
ideas of the great violation of liberty, ard the free potleflion of thofe 
bleflings to which you were entitled by nature ; but, fir, how pitiable 
isitto reflect, that, although you were fo fully convinced of the bene- 
volence of the Father of mankind, and of his equal and impartial dif- 
tribution ef thofe rights and privileges which he had conferred upon 
them, that you fhould, at the fame time, counteract his mercies, in 
detaining, by fraud and violence, fo numerous a part of my brethren, 
under groaning captivity and cruel oppreflion ; that you fhould, at 
thefame time, be found guilty of that moft criminal ad, which you pro- 
felledly detefted in others, with refpect to yourfelves. 

Ifuppofe that your knowledge of the fituation of my brethren 
is too extenfive to need a recital here; neither fhall 1 prefume 
te prefcribe methods by which they may be relieved, otherwife 
than by recommending to you and all others, to wean yourfelves 
from thofe narrow prejadices which you have imbibed with refped to 
them, and, as Job propoted to his friends, “ put ‘your foul in their 
fouls ftead,””, thus fhall your hearts be enlarged with kindnefs and be- 
nevolence towards them, and thus fhall you need neither the direc- 
ton of myfelf or others, in what manner te proceed herein. 
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And now, fir, although my fympathy and affeQion for my brethrey 
hath caufed my enlargement thus far, I ardently hope that your cap. 
dour and generofity will plead with you in my behalf, when I mak, 
known to you, that itwas not originally my defign ; but having takey 
up my pen, in order to direct you, as a prefent, a copy of an almanac 
which I have calculated for the tuceeeding year, 1 was unexpectedly 
and unavoidably led thereto. 

‘This calculation is the production of my arduous ftudy in this my 
advanced {tage of life (59); for having long had unbounded defires t 
become acquainted with the fecrets of nature, | have had to gratify 
my curiofity therein, through my own affiduous application to Afro. 
nowical ftudy, in which | need not receunt to youthe many difliculia 
and difadvantages which | have had to encounter. 

And although I had almoft declined to make my calculation for the 
enfuing year, in confequence of that time which I had allotted therefor 
being taken up at the federal territory, by the requeft of Mr. Andrew 
Ellicott ; yet finding myfelf under feveral engagements to printers of 
this ftate, to whom [ had communicated my defign, on my return 
my place of refidence, | induftrioufly applied mytelf thereto, which | 
hope I have accomplifhed with correctnefs and accuracy ; a copy of 
which I have taken the liberty to direct to you, and which I humbly 
requett you will favourably receive ; and, although you may have the 
opportunity of perufing it after its publication, yet I chole to fend it 
to you in manufcript, previous thereto, that thereby you might ont 
only have an earlier infpection, but that you might alfo view itin 
my own hand-writing. 

And now, fir, I thall conclude, and fabferihe myfelf, with the mol 
profound refpect, your moft obedicnt humble fervant, 

: BENJAMIN BANNEKER, 

a ' 
Mr. Jerrerson’s anfwer to the preceding letter. 
To Mr. Benjamin Banneker. 
Philadelphia, Auguff 3@, 1791. 
Sir, 

I THANK you, fincerely, for your letter of the roth inftant, and for 
the almanack it contained. Nobody withes more than I do, to 
fee fuch proofs as you exhibit, tliat nature has given’ tg our black bre- 
thren, talents equal to thofe of the other colours of men; and thet 
the appearance of a want of them is owing merely to the degraded 
condition of their exiftence, both in Africa and America. I can add, 
with trath, that nobody wifhes more ardently to fee a good fyftem 
commenced for raifing the condition both of their body and mind to 
what it ought to be, as faft as the imbecility of their prefent exit 
ence, and other circumftances which cannot be neglected, will admit. 

I have taken the liberty of fending your almanack to monfieur Con- 
dorcet, fecretary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and member of 
ithe Philanthropic Society, becaufe I confidered it as a document to 
which your whole colour had a right, for their juftification againft the 
feutiments which have been entertained of them. 

1am, with great efteem, fir, your moft obedient humble fervant, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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Character and effects of modern Novels. 


CHARACTER and EFFECTS of Mopzern NOovELs. 


HEN one reflects how ealy a ms atter it is to give a wrong bias 
W to the minds of youth, it is impoflible to help being alton ifned 
atthe remiffuefS of thole parents and guardians, who fuifer their 
daughters and wards to read, indifcriminately, the multiplicity of no- 
vels which are daily publifhed. 

it is as incumbent a duty to attend to the books a younglady reads, 

sto the company fhe keeps ; for if it is allowed, that the frequent 
hearing of lox fe converfati ton naturally prepares the mind for the ad- 
witta! dee of vicious ideas, it cannot be dented | but be o0ks, j in which love 
js the only theme, and intrigues the fole bufinefs of the ‘actors, are 
more dangerous than even bad company ; fince the recital of lafcivi- 
0.35 (cones might fhock an ear not yet hardened in vice, when the 

mn reprefent ation painted } in an ovel, and read in the privacy of 
retirement, cannot fail in exciting s defires, and leavisg impure traces 
ou the memory. 

Not els not only pollute the imaginations of young women, but al- 

them falfe ideas of life, which too often make. them act impro- 
, owing to the romantic turn of ‘thinking t! ey imbibe from their 
favorrite ftudies. They read of characters which never exilted, and 
never can exift; and when all the wit and invention of a luxuriant 
fancy are ftretched, to paint a young man all perfeGion in body and 
mind, it is hardly poilible for a ‘girl to avoid f: alling in Jove with the 
phantom, and being out of humour with the piece of plain mortality 
which fhe afterwards m: irries, and finds, to her great difappointment 
nd mortification, does not act like the image her fondiets had drefled 
ap to her view. 

Thefe authors of novels take great pleafure in making their cha- 
racters act beyodd nature. A young man loves the heroine to dif- 
ration: fhe cannot return his fhe knows a lady who dies 
for him, though that lady is certain his heart is devoted to another, 
fhe heroine is not fatisfied with making the man unhappy, by finding 
his purfuit hopelefs, but the ufes her power over him, to make him 
marry the perfon he cannot love, and with whom he is afterwards 
miferable. He fubmits to his hard lot, pleafed in having obeyed the 
commands of the fole arbitrefs of his fate. In novels, parents ang 
deferibed as cruel and obdurate, thwarting the inclinations of their 
children ; and thofe children are made to invent numberlefs ways of 
deceiving the watchful eyes of their real friends, in order to run to 
rein. By reading thefe books, therefore, young people are taught 
arts which they never could have dreamed of, and their minds being 
thus led into a wrong train of thinkih Y it is no wonder that their 
maturer age is bent on the purfuit of trit fle *s, if not on icious indul- 
gencies, 

| have heard it faid, in-favour of novels, that there are many good 
fentiments difperfed i in them. I maintain, that.good fentiments be- 
ing found feattered in loofe novels, render them the_more dangerous, 
fince, when they are mixed with feducing arguments, it requir es more 
difcernment than is to be found in youth to feparate the evil from the 
good, they are fo hicely blended ; and when a young la udy finds prin- 
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ciples of religion and virtue inculcated in a book, fhe is naturally 
thrown off her guard, by taking i it for granted, that fuch a work cay 
contain no harm ; ; and of courfe the evil fteals imperceptibly i IO hey 
heart, while fhe thinks the is reading flerling morality. 


SP OOD OHO OOS GS OO 
On the Srupy of Hisrory. 


OUNG people generally burthen their memories with a preat 
number of dates, names, and events ; and, provided they. can 
but repeat what they have heard or faid, they are generally efteem:: 
for their knowledge. A young man, who finds himfelf applauded on 
fuch occafions, is not a little proud of his abilities. As it cannot a 
Casal that young people fhould judge of things, like thofe who 
age and ex perience have taught wifdom, it is not at all furprifi ne if 
they fhe ould conceive a great opinion of themfelves, when they fe 
that not! hing more is expected from them, and that thofe, on whom 
they depend, praife them on erery occal: on, for the faci lity with 
which they fpeak, and the readinefs with 
things they have been obliged to remember, 

The true purpofe of hiltor y, however, confilts not in the remen. 
brance of a number of events ‘and actions, without making proper re. 
flections thereon, This kind of knowledge, which has memory cnly 
for its fupport, merits not the lealt fpark of applaufe ; for knowledge 
confilts in tracing actions to their fource, ‘lo read hiltory proper. 
ly, is to enquire into the characters of thofe we there meet with, ard 
to judge of them wifely and cautioufly ; to ftudy h itory, is to fh idy 
the deligns, the prejudices » and the paflions of mankind; to difcore: 
all the fecret {prings of their actions, their arts and fallacies, and all 
the illufions they put in practice to deceive and enfnare the unguard- 
ed heart. 

Young people fhould be early, and as it were infenfibly, taught to 
refle& naturally, and without art, upon every thi ing which they meet 
with remarkable in the hiftories they read. ‘Thus “the *y will become 
men, not parrots, by which laf{ name we may jaftly call thofe, who 
read only for fubjects to exercife their memories. 

“It is an idle argument, that young people are incapable of ref 

tion ; they cannet too foon be weited like men ; for they are chill 
of reafoning almoft as foon as they are capable of fpeaking. This 
opinion of the incapacity of young people tor penne, isa kind ot 
excufe formed rather for i ignorant tutors than their pupils ; becaule 
thefe teachers know not how to fet about the arduous tatk of teaching 
their {cholars to reafon upon things, they are interefted in faying it 
is impoflible : they know not how to teach them to fearch into them: 
felves, and difcover the treafures of light and wifdom, which Natore 
has there conceaied : they turn this w ‘onderful art in“o inockery and 
ridicule, though Plato has convinced us it may be reduced to practice. 

It too frequently happens, that, though the tutor may be equal to 
the traft repofed in him, the falfe glory of parents totally perverts all 
hopes of fuccefs ; for reflection exriches not the memory, though it 
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forms the judgment; it tends rather to make them think wifely than 
{,cak much; but parents are always defirous of being themfelves 
1es of the progrefs of their children ; and many of them, being 
pable of diltinguithing the good qualities of judgment, are perfec- 
ly well fatisfied with the bare repetition of hiftorical fa&s. 

" Phe principal delire of fuch parents is, that their children fhould, 
in the early part of their youth, be furnifhed with materials for con- 
verfation, aud be able to repeat thofe things, of which the generality 
of the world may be ignorant, and which are agreeable in them- 
felves, as molt biftorical paflages are: whereas the principal end of 
hudying hiftory is to accuitom young people to {peak little, and re- 
flect much ; but never to repeat a fragment of hiltory, merely to thew 
that they have readir: they thould be taught to confider fuch pafla- 
oes aS authorities on which they are to found their reafon, or as fub- 
jects to exercile it. 

his kind of ftudy, I mean that of reflection, confilts of natural and 
familiar conliderations, fuch as every perfon, when he hears them, 
fancies hiunfelf to have made long before, though perhaps they had 
never once entered his thoughts ; thus they excite not any admira- 
tion; aud it is therefore ho wonder, that the generality of parents, 
who do not always think properly, fhould be fo anxious to fee their 
children become the objects of applaufe to thofe who are as ignorant 
asthemfelves. Such parents fhould be reminded, that this kind of 
applaule is mean and contemptible, and that nothing is more danger- 
ous than to accultom young people to the love of fuch falfe glory. 

It has been obferved, by many judicious and experienced writers, 
and among them in particular the inimitable Mr. Locke, that the moft 
fenfible men have not always the be(t memories ; and this probably 
arifes from their accuftoming themfelves to reflect properly on what 
they read ; by which means they increale their wifdom and know- 
ledge, rather than improve their memories: they think it of little 
moment to remember long accounts of fieges and battles, and all thofe 
horrible tales, with which weak minds are fomuch delighted. They 
meditate on what they read, and thereby difcover their own imper- 
fections, become acquainted with the nature of the human foul, and 
the manuer of its acting. 

he efteem and vencration, in which fucceeding ages have held the 
fabulous writings of the ancients, have arifen only from the lov 
virtue, the probity of manners, and the integrity of heart, with whic 
they infpired their readers. The reputation of this {pecies of writing, 
perhaps, firft gave rifeto novels and romances, in which, though they 
neither make ftones {pzak, nor {tatues walk, they frequently re- 
prefent characters «s widely ditferent from nature as light is from 
darkne(s.---The ftudy of hiftory requires fome thought and attention, 
whereas the perufal of novels and romances claims not the leatt of ei- 
ther; the end of one is to improve the underftanding, and correct the 
various paffions of the human foul; that of the other, only toamofe; 
and happy would it be, if it centered only in amufement.—The more 
extravagant, abfard, and ridiculous a novel is, the greater is the pro- 
ba ility of its fucceefs.—As love is the foundation, fo is it the fuper- 
ftructure of moft novels. Bur what is that fpecies of love, which is 
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there generally taught ?—Net that tender fympathy ef two mutoa| 
hearts, whofe love is founded. reafon, pradence and virtue ; but, 
blind, violent, and impetooas pallion, which purries its unhappy Vic. 
tim into endlefs woes; teaches children difobedience to their parents, 
infpires them with felf-fufficiency, and encourages them to commence 


knight errants, at an agein which the rod ought to be applied i 
bring them to their fentes, 

It is net, however, at all wonderful, that the youth of either fex, 
who have not been taught better, fhould prefer a ridiculous romance 
to the moitimpertant piece of hiftory, fince the former tends to en. 


courage them in their extravagant fallies, and the latter to coy. 


7 he” ! ; 
rect them.—Were this clafs of readers to ftumble on the hiftory of 
the Gracchi, or on the lives of fome other remarkable Romans, they 
would throw them afide, as dull, heavy, and infignificant fubjeds, 
and would not give themfelves a moment's leifure to reflect on the 
many ufeful Ieflons they might there find ; while the more enlighten 
ed youth will perule with advantage the direful effects of unbounded 
ambition, avarice, and revenge ; he will therefore fee how vain js 
the parade of human grandeur, when founded on the bafis of tyranny, 
injultice, and opprefflion : and if he is not t60 young to make moral 
refleciions, he will perhaps conclude, that the longett life of real af. 


fluence, and peace, and happinels on/y in appearance, i8 not worth 
purchafing at the price of infamy. 
From refiecting properly on the moft fingular and inftructivesparis 


of hiftory, true morality will be derived, and the Leart improved ; but 
when young people read tuch paflages only to retain and to repeat 


them, nothing more will be learned from hem, than a vain conceit 
of their own exalted abilities. Reafon tells the Jaborious pealant, 


whom Fortune has never permiited to tread the flowery paths of 
{cience, how little literary merit he has to boaft of »much more un- 
fortunaie is the youth, who, having bad the advantages of books and 
tutors, while he flatters himfelf with his accomplifhments, 18 10 ipne 
rant, as not 0 know even his own ignorance ! 

7 


To conclude: the perufal of hiltory not only affords agreeable en- 


tertainment, but, when accompanied with reflexion, it alfo improves 
the underitanding, beyond any other mode in which inftrudtion ca 
ce bh bce Dae . . d } he lab ‘aithful . ‘ ‘ 
poilbly be conveyed. Jin the lubours ef the faithful hiftorian the in- 
Bate mazes of the human heart are expoted to our obfervation, and 


We are taug!it to trace the various actions of mankind to their orig:- 
nal fources-in the foul. 


—— DOSS SC OOSSO— 
On LUXURY.—By Vovraine. 


N a coventry where the people should go bare-footed, ought the fit 
perfon that procured a pair of thoes to be blamea for luxury: 
Would it rather not be a proof of his good fenfe and induftry ? 
May not the fame be {aid of him who firft wore a fhirt? As‘ to the 
man who firft contrived to have his fhirt washed, and wore ita fecord 
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aid athird time, and fo on, 1 look upon him to have been a prodigious 
enias, and dare fay that he was capable 

Nev erthelefs, it is pro ble that he was conlidered by thofe who 
did not wear clean linen as ‘‘feminate perfon, who was likely to 
corrupt the manners of the people 


of governing a fate. 


lr is not long fince that a Norwegian re proached a Dutchman with 


juxury. W hat is become, faid he, of thofe h ippy times, when a mer- 
chant, on going from Amfterdam tothe Indics, left a quarter of dried 
beef in his. kitchen, and found it at his return ?. Where are your 
wooden fpoons and your iron forks? Is it nota fhame fora fober 


Dutchman to lie in a damatk bed ? 


Go to Batavia, anfwered the man of . erdam, get ten tons of 


gold, as I have done, and fee whether you w vill not wantto be a little 
better clothed, fed, and lodged. 


PF POOOHOG OG 


On EXcLUSIVE Privir EGES. 


HE more we confider this fubject, the more we fhall find, that 


nititutions of this kind have originated in a miferable necefii- 
ty onthe part of the government, on the one fide, and in the cupidi. 


ty and avarice of a fimall part of its fubjects, on the other. The go- 
vernment, inftead of fupporting itfelf on the bro: id bafis of the peo- 
ple’s affections, and of a right and peaceable adminiftration of its af- 


fairs, endeavours to Krengthen itfelf by abufes, and to carry On Wars, 


or Of he r needlels extravagancies , at the expenit a its tran quility and 


happinefs. When meafures of this kind are refolved on, application 
is made to a few wealthy citizens for fepport aad the people are 


fol d torever to fill up the gap of a momentary y reffure. 


‘he oftenfible caufe of eftablifhing mott monopolies hath ever been, 
the facility they aflord ¢ government, to borrow—in other words, their 


convenience in any operation tending to increale the public bendetis 
by the intereft afterwards accruing onthedebt. ‘Thus the chief ufe 
made in England of the Eaft-India company, was to borrow of it ; 


and its charter has been comn only renewed, as often as the directors 
came down with confiderable fums for the treafury upon loan. 

bank of England, whatever may have been its uies, as to circulation, 
confidered with refpect to the government, ferved only the fame pur- 
pote, to anticipate taxes that fhould never have been anticipated, and 
to increale burdens which ought never to have been impoted ; for 
loans and anticipations, while they aiforded a prefent cx nvenience, 
evidgutly did it at the expenfe of future ftrength and fecurity, and 


Were, therefore, among the moft ruinous expedierts of f the ftate. 


The South- fea company, once fuch a bubble, ended alfo in like man- 
ver, by lending twenty-fix millions to the government, whole vora- 
clous appetite was cap: able of borrow ing all the ¢ upit als of al! the mo- 
hopolitts ; many of whofe proprietors are now, in courfe, fadaled on 
the nation for the intere{t of the ftock. 


Belides thefe, they have, in 
i neland, 


an African company—a Torkifi company—a Roffia com- 


i 
Pauy; to which laft two, a merchant is obliged to pay a contribytion 
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for liberty to trade to thofe countries. The Hudfon’s-bay company 
continues to monopolize the fur trade of our continent ; and, perhaps, 
we may be indirectly indebted to this obliging monopoly for ovr 
Indian war, with all its variegated train of evils, expenies, and mif- 
fortunes, 

In fhort, amongft the greateft fufferings endured by the good peo. 
ple of Britain, may be reckoned their numerous incorporations for 
exclutive and partial privileges of trade ; thefe ob{truct the trade’s 
being fo productive, or fupporting fo many hands as it otherwife 
would do; and occafion an increafe of poverty and thieving amon 
the lower clafles of the people ; to which, in part, may be fairly im. 
puted the frequent execuiions and tranfportations we hear of among 
them, which are often fo many efforts of acruel and relentlefs mother 
to deftroy her own offspring, after having firft rendered their means 
of fubfiftence difficult and precarious: for what more wicked can be 
conceived of in a country, than granting to any few the whole emo. 
luments of a trade, capable of fupporting thoutands ?—This is indeed 
building ariltocracy on the ruin of the poor. 

In a word, government has no bufine(s either to trade itfelf, orto 
grant partial advantages cf trade to.any of its {ubjects. It is infin. 
ted for the good of the whole——it is paid for by all—all have, there- 
fore, a right to fhare equally its favour and protection. 

The fage Montefquieu very properly condemns the fovereign’s ¢i- 
ther trading himfelf, or granting exclufive privileges for the purpofe, 
I cannot better conclude this eflay than by two quotations from his 
admirable treatife on the {pirit of laws. 

“* Theophilus feeing a vefiel in which merchandife had been em- 

barked for account of his wife Theodora, ordered it to be burned, | 
ain emperor, (faid he) and you make me the patron of a galley. How 
would our poor people gain a livelihood, if we too® their callings 
from them !”’? He might have added, ‘* Who fhall call us to accowr, 
if we monopolize ? who fhal!l compel us to fulfil our contracts? the 
commerce we carry on, our courtiers muft fhare, and they will befill 
more grafping and unjaft than ourfelves. The people confide in our 
juftice ; but can they in our ability, when the very impofts, which oc- 
cafion their poverty, are the certain figns of ours.” 
wf‘ When the Portuguefe and Spaniards fwayed in India, the trade 
of it had fome branches fo lucrative, that their monarchs were fure 
to feize upon them: but from that moment their eftablifiments de- 
clined in that country. The viceroy of Gea granted exclufive priv: 
leges, but no confidence is placed infuch companies; their trade's 
interrupted by the perpetual changes of thefe who manage it—nobo- 
dy cares about it, or isanxious in how ruinous a flate he leaves it 
his fucceflor—the profits centre in the hands of a few-——they are not 
enough extended.” 


RUS S EL t. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 1792. 












Conteft between two French ladies —On making Steel. 23% 


SINGULAR ConTEST between two FrincH Laplgs. 


HE lady of the auditor of accounts, and that of the treafurer of 
T France, meeting in their coaches ia a narrow ftreet in Paris, 
with a defiga to go throug) it, and there noc being room to pafs each 
other, there was a neceflity for onc to pur back, to give the other 
way, witich neither would be perfuaded to do ; fo they remained firm 
in the fame place from fix o’clock in the morning till noon, when they 
fent their fervants for hay and cora for their horfes, aod ordered 
their dinners to be brought into their coaches. The novelty drew a 
number of gazers, every one being curious to fee what would be the 
idue of fach punétilios ; at length a cart load of wine coming to a 
merchant, who lived in that ftreet, and he finding it could not, for 
their obitruction, get to his honfe, either one way or other, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, went to the commiiliry of the quarter, (like 
our jaltice af thé peace) todelire bim to remedy the diforder. The 
commiflary, obferving the ladies obitinately relolved neither of them 
to give way, and not being willing: to affront them, out of refpect to 
toe bufbands, found out an expedient to fettle the affair without 
difobligiag either, which was, to make both coaches put back at the 
fame time, fo that neither of them fhould drive into the fame ftreet 
agiia. ‘his accommodation was accepted, aud performed to the ex- 
tremity of nicenefs: the ladies, being weary of the trouble they had 
run themfelves into by ftanding oa their punctilios, quietly retired, 
each with the fatisfaction that fhe had prelerved her honour. 
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OssERVATIONS upon the art of making Strrx. By the 


Reverend DaniéL Litrir, F. A. A. 
(From the © Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciznces.”} 


§ fteel isan article of commerce, and of great ufe both in the arts, 
fA manufa@ures and hufbandry of every nation; and as we have 
the beft of iron already manufactured in America, it is thought that 
the manufacturing of tteel of a good quality, deferves the attention 
and encouragement of thofe who with the weifare of the tnited ftates. 
What time I could redeem from other neceflary bufinefs fur feveral 
years palt, has been employed in fuch difquilitions and experiments, 
as might tend to facilitate the art of making fiecel, and others near 
akin to it. 

Thofe writers upon the fubje& which I have met with tell us, that 
the principal difference between iron and fteel confilts in this, That 
the latter iscombined with a greater quantity of phlogifton than the 
formers Plogifton exifts in all inflammable fabftances, and in fome 
thatare not inflammable. Charcoal, and the coals of bones, horns 
and hoofs of animals, have been ufed as fit fubftances for communica- 
ting phlogifion to iron in making fteel. 
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Steel is fometimes made by fufion of ore or pig-iron. The method 
is fimilar to that of reducing pig-irou to malleable iron, with this dif. 
ference, that ds {teel requires more phlogilton than is neceflary to 
iron, all themeans mutt be made ufe of that are capable of introducing 
into the iron a great deal of phlogifton ; that is, by keeping it, while 
in fufion, encompafied d with an abundance of ’ charco il, &e, 

The other method of making fteel is by cementation, as it is called: 
that is, to convert bar-iron into fleel ; which is done by a cémenr 
made of thofe fubftances which contain the greateft quantity of phlo. 
gitton Pur the bar iron with this cement into a vellel that will bear 
a ftrong fire; lute on aclofe cover, fo as to prevent the cement takin 
flame and confuming ; put the veflelin a furnace where the bars may 
be kept red-hot till they are converted into fteel, which will be ing 

longer or fhorter time, according to the bignefs of the bars, and the 
quantity of cement. 

This latter method has chiefly engaged my attention, which me. 
thod is pretty well known in fome parts of America, and for many 
years patt, fteel has been made by it in feveral parts of the united 
ftates. Yet, fo far as! have been informed, it has generally been of 
an inferior quali iad very little ufed for edge tools, which I fuppo. 

1 the quality of the iron, for we have the preat. 
eft variety, and the belt fort, in many parts of the country. 1 thea 
conjectured there might be found fome other inflammable fubftance for 
a cement, which, if P rope ed applied, would impregnate the iron with 
phiogifton more advan ntagear 0 ——And, after many experiments, | 
found a perrearar & e plat it that requires no other preparation 
but drying and pulverizing, and is comimonly known by the name of 
rock-weed, or roc) re, and is in the greateft plenty on our rocky 
fhores, coves, creeks and harbours of the fea. In making fome expe- 
riments upon this plant for a flux powder, a fioall bit gf iron was put 
into a crucible, and 


\ 
s — 


fed could net arf 


U 


tilled with the faid cement ,; and, very unexpect- 
edly, after it had been ina little more than a cherry heat for five or 
fix hours, it was converted into fteel, which gave me the firlt hint of 
its ule in making ftecl; fince which | have had repeated experience of 
its excellency for the fame purpofe. 

It needs no other preparation than to be cut off from the rocks with 
a feythe or fickle, fpread on the dry fawd or the rains have wafhed of 
the greater part of the fea-falt, then dried and rer rized, then uled 
as other cements are in making fteel; or, inftead of wathing off the 
fea-falt, it is better for fome particular kinds of iron, to neutralize it 
by adding a fixed alk ah. 

To two parts tae plant well dried and pulver ized, add one part 
of good wood-afhes ; mix together and moiften the whole with water, 
or rather urine, to the confiftence of a very thick pafte. 

It is well known that in every new art, and in perfecting old ones, 
many unforefeen difiiculties arile, and fometimes confiderable fortunes 
have been {pent before the manufacturer or the public have been much 
benefited. And ‘ince honeft, Sut too credulous minds are often de- 
ceived by uncertain prs of, and being w illing to fatisfy myfelf and 
others, by a better tcltimony than my own, I engaged a” gentlemen 


* Col. Eliet, of ConreSticut. 
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of ability in the fteel way for many years, whofe farnace was com- 
plete and large, to make experiments upon my new difcovered fub- 
(tance for a cement, who has written me, that “ this fteel is prefera- 
ble to any he had ever made before.’ After all, I fuppofe different 
modes of preparation, and further experiments, will more fully afcer- 
tain its utility. 

The matter of the furnace mutt be of fuch fubftances as will endure 
a ftrong fire without fufion. Afbeftos has been afed to advantage, but 
a fufficieacy of it is not found in many places. Pipe-clay, with one 
shird part of pond-fand, or, which is better, white ftones free from 
grit, well burnt, and pulverized, inftead of fand, fome fpecies of flate 
and tale, may be ufed with pipe-clay for furnaces and crucibles. 

The cheft, or interior part of the furnace, for depofiting the cement 
and bars of iron, mutt be covered fo clofe that the inflammable fub- 
tance within may not be confumed, but changed like wood in a coal- 
kiln. The iron to be chofen of the beft quality; its toughnefs and 
malleability are marks of choice. 

Of the ore of iron.—This is often difcovered by the magnet, but a 
great part of the beft ore is that which the magnet will not attract, 
as Linnaeus and Macquer jultly obferve. When in that ftate, it often 
refembles the raft or calx of iron ; many tons of which are brought 
to the iron-works in this neighbourhood, from which the beft of iron 
ismade. Jn its natural ftate the be(t magnetic bar will not attrac the 
fmalleft particle ; but when roafted with charcoal it becomes magne- 
tic. This method of knowing whether any earth or ftones contain 
the true ore of iron, may be of ufe to difcover new bodies or beds of 
ore. The reduction of metals, or reftoring them to their metallic 
ftate from their calces, by combining them with the inflammable prin- 
ciple in the application of charcoal, may fufliciently fhow the eflica- 
cy of the above method for the difcovery of the earth of iron, in thofe 
fubftances on which the magnet has no effect. 


On Entuusiasm of CHARACTER. 


HE thades of human charaéter are fo numerous, and the advan- 
tages refulting from an extenfive acquaintance with them, of 

fo much importance, that few fubjeéts, perhaps, are more worthy of 
attention or fpeculation ; and it would be a tafk of the higheft ad- 
vantage to fociety, could we trace the fource and caufes of the diverfi- 
ties, and point out the particular advantages refulting from each. By 
the former of thefe, we fhould, in fome Sate, be enabled to train 
the mind to the fafhion moft amiable and really advantageous ; by the 
latter, we fhould have the opportunity of directing to their proper 
ease of purfuit, the paffions and difpofitiens, as they are difplayed 

crore us. 

A tak like this might afford a noble and fafcinating amufement for the 
fage, to whofe eye time and aflidyity had unfolded the broad volume 
#f nature, and who Was poflefled of leifure and opportunity to enter 

Ofebor, 1792. Gg 
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deeply into the fubje@& ; but the humble and namelefs eflayift, whe 
plans his labours for periodical circulation, is forbidden to enter into 
fo elaborate an enquiry. Now and then, indeed, he may flightly 
glance upon the fudject, and felect a prominent feature or two for the 
amufement of bis readers ; but he muft feldom venture to advance 
beyond a iketch, or a fragment. 

Among the traits of charaéter which, amid the infinite variety 

I have alluded to, prefent themfelves 2s proper objects of this curio. 
ry mode of animadverfion, appears to me, as particularly prominey:, 
that of enthufiaf: a charaéter whitch the infipid children of fathion. 
able refinement (incapable of feeling its fires) and the plodding fons 
of laborious diligence (too heavy to purfue its flights) are, at al} 
times, fo ready ta condemn, bat which, in my kumbte opinion, is cer. 
tainly entitled to the palm of honour and utility in public life. Iris 
from the energy imparted by this principls that we are to expe the 
formation and execution of great and noble defigns, which foar be. 
yond the ordinary occurrences and virtue of mankind, and leave 
fomething to be remembered, and to be admired by pofterity. 

A man indeed of coot paflions, and with a mediocrity of fenfibility, 
(or perhaps without any at alk) may, it is true, be a very good philo- 
fopher, an alimoft blamelefs moralift, anda {trict obferver of what we 
generally underftand by the rules of right and wrong. But fucha 
character will only thine on trifling occafions,and in ordinary a/tions 
and fituations. Where jultice, (fo far as it has been defined, by the 
Jaws of civil policy, or the denronftrations of ethical reafoning)—is 
alone required, he may never, perhaps, be found deficient ; he may 
be generous, wherever any pofitive precept of religion, or maxim d 
philofophy can be produced, that may inform him he ought to be fe. 
But he will never extend his views to any confiderable exertions of 
friendthip or benevolence: noris it much to be expected that be 
fhould ever be fentible of that noble delicacy—that refined philas. 
thropy, which extends the affiflance of generous benefaction, without 
wounding the feclings of the perfon benefited, by a mode of confer- 
ring the obligation, which muft remind him of adventitious inferiority. 
As far as precept and example can dire&, he may. be entitled to the 
praife and gratitude of mankind, and his virtues may keep pace with 
the general tentiments aud ideas of his age and country. But it 
would be idle to expect from him original fpece lations in the region 
of moral duty, bold attempts to combat the riveted prejudices of the 
times, correct the hereditary feverity of miltaken juftice, revolt at the 
idea of abufes which coftom and univerfal aflent had fanGioned, and 
boldly ftand forth, in defiance of the imputations of fingularity and 
frenzy, to brave the malice ofvenal inhumanity, and plead the cault 
of au opprefled and unpitied people. For the truth of this. } might re 
fer to the elder and the younger Cato, and, in fhort, te the whole bo 
dy of the ftoic philofophers of antiquity, did not the biography ani 
living examples of modern times furnith more ready, and equally per 
tinent illuttrations. | 

In fhort, thefe cold-blooded reafoners are, in the moral world, what 
fome blindly idolized individuals in the political world, whea brouglit 
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to the toach-ftone of trying circumftances, are found to be, mere men 
of mechanifm and detail, 

Phe enthufialt, on the other hand, the man of {trong affeétions and 
exuberance of mental fenfation, never appears to advantage in the 
common progrefs of events. But he will thine with fuperijer refplen- 
dence, whenever his energetic feelings are roufed into action, and 
he is placed in the fitwations which call for exertion— 


‘ Beyond the fix’d and ftated rules 
‘ Of vice and virtue, in the fchools— 
‘ Beyond the letter of the law |’ 


In fituations of this kind, the heart is wifer, than the academy, and 
warm paffions and quick fenfibility are better than volumes of ethics, 
and catalogues of religious maxims : not that we mean to treat with 
ditrefpect the lights of revelation, or the helps of philofophy, without 
the affiltance of which the generality of mankind would be left gro- 
velling for ever in the darknefs of fenfuality, or conttantly ftumbling, 
feeble, and rélaxed, even in the plain and level path of focial lite. 
All 1 mean to fay is, that there are fituations in which we may fome- 
tines be placed, nay, to which we ought fometimes to afpire, in 
which tite foul is called upon to foar above the dogmas of the one, 
and be actuated rather by a feeling conicioufnefs of the genuifie {pi- 
rit, than by a tame obedience of the mere letter of the other. 

That Imay not be mifunderftood, | will illuftrate this by an exam- 
ple, which will {peak home to the feelings of the prefent era of hu- 
manity. itis certain that the mere letter neither of religion nor phi- 
lofophy, would dictate any exertion in behalf of that godlike and ex. 
tenfive fympathy, by which many amiable characters are now endea- 
vouring to procére the abolition of a traffic which fattens, if 1 may 
fo exprefs myfeif, on human gore, and {wells its fails with the fighs 
and groans ot wretchedne(s and oppreflion ; though, at the fame time 
the whole {pirit of chriftianity, to thole who have fenfibility enough 
to feel its benignant force, calls loudly again{t the horrors and ini- 
quity of this trade. The mere man, therefore, of ethical detail, whe 
coldly regulates his condud by verbal precept, could never have 
thought of becoming the firft mover of a meafure embracing fuch no- 
ble and extenfive principles. No; the man whofe humanity, coloflus+ 
like, firlt {trode acrofs the wide Atlantic, and from the thores of Afric 
to thofe of the weftern Ind, endeavoured to fhed the foothing balm of 
atonement and peace, mult have felt the godlike glow I am defcribingy 
and been ftamped with characters of enthufiaftic virtue, far different 
from the mechanical honetty of a counting: houfe, or the half-way jut- 
tice, that dreads the pending, or the future penalty of a written law, 

It muft not, however, be concealed, that, as this charaéter has its 
peculiar excellencies, fo alfo it has its particular defeéts; which if 
we did not notice, the moral of my rheme would be wanting. 

The tame erergy of mind which arges to the nobleft heights of be- 
nevolenee, and affiits rowards the fublimeft attainments of genius, may 
alfo, if not properly directed. hurry us on to the wildeft extravagances 
of paflion, aud betray into impetuolity and folly. And though lam 
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ready to declare, that the opinion of Longinus, refpecting the works 
of genius, is equally applicable to human nature, at lealt to the maf. 
culine character; though (fince the uniformity of the one cannotte 
united with the fublime virtues of the other) I fcruple not to pro- 
nounce, that the ennobled {pirit and generous fenfibility of the ener, 
getic character has, notwithflanding its concomitant faults of exube. 


rant paflions, imprudenee, and follies, the molt decided preference 
ever the mechanical innocence of the colder difpofition ; yet matt the 
opportunity never be nepleéted, of reminding characters of this def. 
cription of the fuperior neceflity under which they labour, of fortify. 
ing themfelves, with two-fold affiduity, with the precepts of philoto. 

hy and the reftraints of prudence ; fince, otherwile, thofe irregular. 


ities which may be pardoned asthe alloys, become the principal traite 
of their difpofitions ; and generofity-be loft in heedlefs extravagance, 
and fenfibility in voluptuous irritation. 

But it has been guellioned whether this difpofition, | owever ad. 


vantagcous to fociety, is even to be coveted by the individual, as 


fource of happinefs equal to the anxiety and infelicity to which itis 
fubject. The fordid children of dulnets and infenfibility not only de. 
light in expofing the failings and inconfiftencies of a character, whofe 


nobler qualities they can never emulate, but they have alfo rendered 
it the ill-chofen object of their pointle/s ridicule, asa frenzy of nature, 


wounding itfelf with unneceflary pangs, and appropriating forrows 
which happier indifference might with eafe avoid ; and the irritable 
nurflin2s of morbid afectation, to whom, in fa@, nothing of fy mpathy 


is tamiliar, but the name, while they fought, by corretponding com- 
plainrs of the pangs of fenfibility, to exalt the reputation of theirow 


teclings, have given apparent fupport tothe unfounded infinuation. 
Thoie, however, who are acquainted with the emotions I have at- 
tempted to defcribe, mutt often have felt, and they t® whom my ree 


foning has been confpicuous, will be convinced, that fuch a difpotition, 


’ ‘ 
though it may be liable to fome pangs which mere animal vegetation, 
Imay venture the term, can never be con{cious of, has an ample com- 
penfation in the pleafures and enjoyments to which none but itfelfcan 


alpire. 
It has often been faid, that virtue isitsown reward ; and this, trie 


as it is of all virtues, is even more particularly fo of benevolence. Iw 
deed, as felf-love is the grand fource of individual fecurity, in that fo 
litary condition which fome philofophical vifioraries have chofemt 


denominate the ftate of nature, fo is benevolence the chief fountain of 


all that more permanent fafety, and thofe more exalted pleafures, 


which the focial compact has rendered us fufceptible ; and thofe who 
prefer the fordid, to the nobler feelings, had better, for confiftency’s 
fake, either return to their favage woods, or acknowledge that, if 


Without the feelings of benevolence, they experience its advantages, 


there maft be an exquifite fatisfaction in its full poflefion, which tho 
who are deftirute of it can never know. 

Self-love, it is true, adminifters to the fenfes ; but does not benevo 
lence, {till more extenlively, to mental gratification ? and whofe em 
joyments are of the longeft duration ? 
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The fenfes, like the dull clay in the hands of the workman, are ca- 

able of no pleafures but thofe immediately imprefied upon them; 
while the mental affections, like ornamented mirrors of exquifite 
workmanfhip, are not only adorned with their own impreffions, but 
catch, by retlection, all the pleafure of ‘arrounding objects ; and per- 
haps, in many inftances, where fenfibility bas given its fineft polith, 
reflect the image with a beauty and expreflion even fuperior to the 
original. , ye , 

Thus then, while the benevolent enthu*att is diffufing happinefs, he 
js, in fact, multiplying his own enjoyments ; his higheftt enjoyments— 
thofe, which being implanted in the mind, will bloom (to borrow an 


oriental metaphor) like the unfading amaranths of paradife, through 


the eternity of mental exiltence ; while the pleafures of fenfe, like the 


fickly blofloms of this fublunary fphere, fmile but for a moment, ex- 
pire, and are forgotten. 


00009 — 
Cia BoE BP Ee P< 


\ TE {cruple not to pronounce this bathful virtue, for fowe call it, 


the legitimate offspring of a tender fenfibility, or the tender 
effe& of that delicate moral tecling, which feems to make a part of 
our conftitation, and which nothing but the tyrant cuftom, or a long 


courfe of oppreifion and violence, can eradicate or fupprefs. 
Wherever modelty makes her appearance in her native drefs, the 


is fure to create refpect and reverence ; for in this lovely form, the is 
always an attendant on merit. Where there is little difcernment 
and lets tenfibility, where there is a want of real worth, or where na- 


tive innocence has futfered, modefty has nothing to do; the flies the 
unfriendly abode, aud blufhes tor thole who perhaps never had, or 


have now loft, the power of bluthing for themfelves. 
The tender offspring ef moral tenfe may be cherifhed by a confci- 
oufnets of native dignity, by a love of order and decorum, by that 


relpect which we owe to ourfelves and others; but, above all, ay the 


proper culture of that meek and quiet {pirit which is, in the fight of 
God, of great price indeed ! We thould take care to preferve our na- 
tive tock, and improve it as much as poffible. 


““ Modeity,”’ fays lord Chefterfield, or yather the appearance of 
modelty, (for his lordfhip has been thought to deal too much in aps 


pearances only) ‘‘ is a polite accomplithment. It is engaging to the 
higheit degree, and wins the hearts of all our acquaintance.” 
Though we cannot exactly agree with his lerdthip in the princi- 


ple, yet we readily allow it is highly engaging indeed, and ought to 
make its untutored appearance in the whole of our behaviour. 
Nothing arcomeners aflumiog ; uothing impertinent or offenfive ; 


nothing indecent ntrary to the rules of decorum, fhould ever be 
advanced in converfation. Take care you do mot make yourtelt the 


ibcroine of your own ftory ; never talk of yourfelf ar all if you can 


offibly help it, nor engrofs a larger share of the converfation than 
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belongs to yon. Give every one leave to {peak who may choofe it, 
and be attentive to what is faid ; interrupt ne one while {fpeaking, nor 
take any advantage of that perfon whole organs of fpeech may bg 
leis fonorous, or whofe lungs may be weaker than your own. 

Some will colour their arrogance with, “ It may feem ftrange jp. 
deed, that J talk in this manner of myfelf; it is what 1 by no meayy 
like, and fhould never do, if 1 had not been cruelly and unjuftly accy. 
fed; but when my character is attacked, it is a juftice I owe to mylelf 
todefend it.” Orbers will » odeftly boaft of all their principal virtnes, 
by calling them infirmities, and faying they are fo unfortunate as tg 
fall into thofe weaknefles. ‘ I cannot {ce perions fuffer,’’ fays on 
of this caft, “ without relieving them. 1 cannot avoid {peaking 
truth, though it may be fometimes very imprudent to do fo,” 

** Follow,” fays Chetterfield, ‘rather than lead the company, 
that is, join in difcourfe on their fubjeéts rather than flart one of you 
own; it you have parts you will have opportunities enovgh of thew. 
ing them on every topic of converfation ; and if you have none, it 
will be better to expofe yourfelf upon a fulject of other people's than 
on one of yourown. Whatever perfections you may liave, be aflured 
people will tind them out ; but whether they do or not, nobody will 
take them upon your own word. The lefs you fay of yourfelf, the 
more the world will give you czedit for ; and the more you fay, th 
lefs they will believe you.” 

‘« There is no one living,’’ fays the Spectator, ‘* would deny Cinm, 
the applaufe of an agreeable and facetious wit; or could poflibly 
pretend that there is not (omething inimitably unforced and diverting 
in his manner of delivering all his fentiments in converfation, if le 
were able to conceal the fireng defire of applaufe which he betrays 
in every fyllable he utters. But they whoconverfe with him fee, that 
all the civilities they could do to him, or the kind tpings they could 
fay to him, would fall short of what he expects; and therefore, in- 
ftead of fhewing him the efteem they have for bis merit, their reflec: 
tions turn only upon that which they obferve he has of it himfelf, 

“* If you goamong tle ladies, ‘and behold Gloriana trip into the 
room, with that theatrical oftentation of her charms ; Myrtilla, with 
that foit regularity in her motion; Chloe, with fuch an indifferent 
familiavity ; Corinna, with fucha fond approach ; and Roxana, with 
fuch a demand of refpect, in the great gravity of her entrance ; you 
find all ihe fex, who underftand themfelves, and act naturally, wait 
enly tor their abfence, to tell you that all thele ladies would impole 
themiclves upon you; and each of them carry in their behaviours 
confcioutnefs of fo much more than they fhould pretend to, that they 
Jofe what otherwife would be given them.” > 

Let modelty appear in all your expenfes, your equipage, drefs, avd 
diveriions, as well as in converfation and manners. Never affect any 
kind of thew or diftinétion that does not properly belong to you. A 
fondnets for thew of any kind has been general nfidered a8 a cer 
tain indication of a weak mind; but whethert itted or not 
we may venture to aflirm, it always betrays er: of that virtue we 
are now recommending. Modefly never courts the public eye, neg 
feels her own praife, vor once thinks of that refpect and rev 
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which fhe fileutly iafpires. She can hardly appear in public but in 
thar fort of elegant diltrefs which is a (ure indication of a truly great 
and ingenious mind. Cicero tells us, that he never liked an orator 
who did not appear in fome little contufion in the beginning of his 
fpeech, and coufefles that he himfelf never entered on an-oration with- 
out trembling and concern. 

A juft and reafonable modefty not only recommends eloquence, 
but fers off every great talent which a man can be pofleffed of. Te 
heightens all the virtues which it accompanies ; like the (hades in 
paiucing, it raifes and rounds every figure, and makes the colourg 
more beautiful, though not fo glaring, as they would be without it. 

Female modelty is the guard as wel! as ornament of female virtue; 
When a woman lofes her native modefty, no matter how great, or 
what becomes of her beauty, the lofes all her charms, the lotes all her 
virtae, and is undone for ever. We can therefore never too warm! 
recommend the prefervation and culture of this fefined and amiable 
principle ‘Fhe ladies would do well to confider, that as often as 
they fer off their perfons with a profufion of ornaments, drefs ta the 
utmoit height of the mode, frequent public places, and expofe their 
charms in their full blaze to the eye of every beholder, they put this 
delicate companion and guardian of their virtue to the fevereft trials: 
and who knows, but by and by the may be quite ftared out of counte. 
nance, take her leave, and forfake them for ever? 

Simplicity of drefs is the molt natural, and confequently the moft 
ftriking and amiable - ‘Fo inftance in the artof painting. Whatho- 
nour and reputation have been acquired by thofe of this profefiion, 
who have approached neareit to the n@ble fimplicity of ancient work 
manfhip! its bafinefs, you know, is molt particularly with beauty, in 
all her finer forms. This, we prefume, was never more fuccefsiul 
fudied, or morgftrikingly exemplified, than iu the works of the cele- 
brated Raphael, - Who’can avoid being ftrack with the chafte, fober: 
and unaffected graces of his females! What remarkable plainnefs! 
What delightful modefty, even where the colours and the ftuffs are in- 
tended to be the richeft! How different from the painters in the Go- 
thic ftyle, who, not diftinguithing between ornament and fipery, 
which is its excels ; between beauty and fhew, which is the affe@a- 
tion of it, load their females with jewels, trappings, and other embel, 
lihments, magnificent indeed, but tawdry. 

‘« The neat appearance,’’ {ays doctor Fordyce, “ of many females 
belonging to a fect well known, has been frequently remarked, a; 
greatly admired. It would be much more agreeable, could it be di 
joined from the ftiffnefs that accompanies it ; a defect utterly incon. 
iuteat with the rales of true tafte. They plead religious principle 
forthe form of their attire. We fhould believe them, but for the 
richnefs of the materials, and the finenefs of the texture. Many of 
that fect are very imtelligent: can they perfuade themfelves, that, 
through all their affectatiomof plainnefs, the world does not perceive 
the utmoft pride oftexpenfe ?"’ 

“* On this article your judgment will be feen; in joining frugality 
uid fimplicity together ; in carefully diftinguifhing between what ig 

aring and what is genteel ; in prefering elegance, with the plaineft 
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habit;in wearing coltly array but feidom, and always with eafe; , 
point that may be attained by her who has learned not to think mor, 
highly of herfelf for the richeft raiment fhe can put on.” 

‘« If, in fome of the molt expenfive parts of female decoration, few. 
er hands were employed, a much geater number, on the other fide 
would find exercife in cultivating an elegant propriety, anda beaui 
ful diverfity through all the reft. The public tafte would be impr;. 
ed in a thoufand articles. And is there not reafon to hope, that th 
appearance, the manners, and the minds of the fair would gain by thy 
ehange ?”’ 

‘¢ But when fhall women in general anderftand thoroughly the ef 
feé& of acomely habit, that, independent of pomp, and defpifing extra, 
vagance, is worn asthe fober, yet tranfparent veil of a more lovely 
mind! Be affured, my young friends, it is thus you will jcaptivay 
moft, and pleafelongeft. By purfuing this plan, you will prefervea 
equality in that great and indifpentfible article of neatnefs. You will 
be clean, and you will be eafy ; nor will you be in danger of appear. 
ing butterflies one day, and flatterns the next. You will be alway 
ready toreceive your friends, without feeming to be canght, or being 
at all difconcerted on account of your drefs. How feidom is this th 
cafe among the flutterers of the age! I with we could fay amongt 
them only.” 


SSS S999 5-6 O— 
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I T is a fact, perhaps not generally known, that the late John Pal 
Jones, at the time that he was attempting to fit Sut a little fque- 
dron, during the late war, in one of the ports of France, to cruife o 
the coaft of England, was much delayed by negleés and difappoint. 
ments from the court, thac had nearly fruftrated his plans, Chane 
one day threw into his hands an old almanac, containing Poor Richart) 
maxims, by Dr. Franklin. In that curious afflemblage of ufeful in- 
ftruction a man is advifed “if he wifhes to have any bofinefs faithful: 
ly and expeditioufly performed, to go on it himfelf: otherwile tw 
fend.’’—Jones was immediately ftruck, upon reading this maxim, 
with theimpropriety of his paft conduct, in only /ending letters and 
meflages to court, when he ought to have gone in perfon, He it- 
ftantly fet out, and, by dint of perfonal reprefentations, procured tle 
immediate equipment of the fquadron, which afterwards fpread ter 
ror along the eaftern coaftof England, and with which he fo glori 
oufly captared tne Serapis and other Britifh thips of war, returning 
from the Baltic. In gratitude to Dr. Franklin’s maxim, he named 
the principal fhip of his fquadron after the name of the pretended 
almanac-maker, Le Bor Meawn Richard, Father Richard. 
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REMARKS on the CONSTITUTION of the United STATES, 
extracted from a sER1ES of LeTTERS, written by Mr. Jere 
FERSON. 


: ” _" ‘ a p> . 

om: firi@ares on the political character and condu& of the fecretary of fate, 
which lately app eared in one of the Philadelphia new/pape rs, cccafioned the 
publicatio an of thefe extracts, together with an introdudt.on, of which the fab- 


lowing is a part: 


T will be remembered, that at the time the conftitution was 
formed, and whilft under difcuffion ia the {tate conventions, Mr. 
Jetterfon was in France, the minilter of America. That of the train 
of events which brought about the important crif is of a generat cou- 
veation, as of thofe which followed it, he was ar interetted, but a dif- 
rant {pectator, The nature of the trutt repoted in him by the public, 
confined him to the fpot. The ouly part he could bear in the car s 
of that momentous period was, to unite with his tellow-citizens in the 
molt fervent wifhes, that their labours might be fuccefsful, and re- 
dound to the advantage of their common country.”’ 

* What his fentiments were upon the fubject of the conftitution, 
ind that of government generally, as connected with it, will be feen 
by the following extracts, taken trom his letters addrefled to a parti- 
cular friend, at the time of their refpective dates, and in the courfe of 
a very interefting and confidential correfpondence. As he could not 
have forefeen that, in any~poflible event, they would be laid before 
the pul blic, they mult be confidered as the free and fpontaneous effu- 
fions of his heart. From that friend I have received them, and will, 
if any doubt fhoald be fuggelted of their authenticity, imm ediately 
make them acca@flible to others. To Mr. Jefferfon, whofe approba- 
tion to this meafure has neither been afked nor obtained, fome apo- 
logy for the freedom is due: to the confidence, however, which his 
own conduct has in(pired, that it was never his with, his fentiments, 
upon this or any other fubject of a public nature, fhould be withheld 
fron his couatrymen, it is to be attributed.” 


No. I. 
Paris, December 20, 1787. 
~ Ps feafon admitting only of operations in the cabinet, and 
thefe being in a great meafure fecret, | have little to fill a let- 
ter. I will therefore make up the deficiency, by adding a few words 
on the conftitution propofed by our convention. 

1 like much the general idea of framing a government. which 
fhould go on of itfelf peaceably, without needing continual reference 
to the [tate legiflatures. I like the organization of the government 
into lepiflative, judiciary, and executive. Il like the power given to 
the legiflative to levy taxes. I am captivated by the compromife of 
the oppofite claims of the great and little ftates, of the latter to equal 
aud the former to proportional influence. 1 am much pleafed too 
with the fabftitution of the method of voting by perfons, inftead of 
that of voting by ftates: and I like the negative given to the execu- 

Offober, 1792. Hh 
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tive with a third of either houfe, though I thould have liked it bettey. 
had the judiciary been appointed for that purpofe, or invefted with, 
fimilar and feparate power. There are ether good things, of lels 
moment 

i will now a kd what I do not like. Fir//, Tie omiffion of a bill of 
rights, providing clearly, aad without the aid of fo; phifins, for freedon 
of F religion, fee ym of the prefs, protection again ftanding armies, 
peftri@ions againft mot opolies, the eternal and unrem itting force, f 
the habeas corpus laws, and trials by j jury in all matters of fad triable 
by the laws of the land, and not by the law of nations. To fay the; 
a bill of rights was not neceflary, becaufe all is referved in the cafe of 
the gener al government which is not given, while in the Particular 
ones all is given which is not referved, is fure! y a gratis dictum, Op. 
pofed by flrong inferences from the body of the inflrum ent, as well 
from the omiffion of the claufe of cur prefe nt confederation, which 
had declared thet in exprefs terns. It wasa hard conclufion, to fay, 
becaule therc! ¥ n no uniformity among the flates, as to the cakes 
triable by jury, becaufe fome have been Pg incautious as to abandon 
this mode of t ial therefore the more prudent {lates fhall be reduced 
to the faine level of calamity. It would have been much more jul 
and wife to have concluded the other way, that as moft of the hen 
hae gee con fly preferved this palladium, thofe who had wandered 
fho he tbe brought back to it, and to oe ve eftablifhed general right in- 
ftead ef ceneral wrong. Let me add, that a bill of righ ts is wh. at tl 
people are cme led to a get f every en dsteay one arth, general 
particular, and that no jult government fhould refufe, or ref onin. 
ference. i 

The /ccead feature I diflike, and greatly diflike, is the abandons. 
ment, in every infance, of the necefii lity a rotation ia oftice, and mo} 
particularly in the cafe of the prefident. Experienc® concurs with 
reafon, in concluding that the firft emacs) will always he reeled. 
elif the conftitation permitsit. Ee is then an officcr for life, This 
once obferved, it becomes of fo much Seresaasnee to certain nations, 
tu have a friend or a foe at the head of our affairs, that they will in. 
terfere, with money and with arms. A Galloman or an Anglowan, will 
be fupported by the nation he befriends ; if once elected, and at a fe- 
cond or third ele€tion out-voted ! y one or two votes, he will pretend 
falfe vores, foul play, hold poflet! ‘ion of the reins of government, be 
fupported by the ftates voting i of him, efpectally if they are the cen- 
tral ones, lyi ing in a compa body themfelves, and feparating thei 
opponents ; % and they w it be aiced by one nation of Europe, while 
the majority are aided by another. The election of a prefident of 
America, fome years hence, will be much more intevelting to certeia 
nations of Europe, than ever the election of a king of Poland was. 
Refleé& on all the inftances in hiftory, ancient and modern, of cle@ive 
monarchies, and fay if they do not give foundation for my fears. The 
Roman emperors, the popes, while they were of any importance, the 
German em perors, till they became hereditary in pra&ice, * e Lings 
of Poland, the devs of the Ottoman d€ epen idencies. . It m: y be faid, 
that if elections are to be attended with thefe diforders, the feldowe 


they are renewed the better. Butcxperience ficws that the only 
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way to prevent diforder is, to render them uninterefling by frequent 
changes. Am incapacity to be elecied a lecond time would have been 
the ity effectual preventative. The power of removing bim every 
fourtu year, by the vote of the people, is a power which will not be 
exerciied. The king of Poland is reniovable every day by the diet, 
vet he is never removed. 

Smaller objections are, the appeal in fact as well as in law, and the 
viading all perfons, legiilative, executive, and judiciary, by oath, to 
maintain that conftitution. 1 do not pretend to decide, what would 
be the belt method of procuring the eliabliihment of the manifold good 
things in this confticution, and of getting rid of the bad. Whether 
by adopting it, in hopes of future amendment, or, after it has been 
duly weighed and canvatled by the people, after feeing the parts they 
generally diilike, and thofe t they ener lly approve, to tay to them 
* We fee now wolens you with. Send together your deputies again ; : 
let them frame a conititution for you, omitting what you have con- 

demaed, and eftablifthing the powers you approve.” Even thefe will 
be a great addition to the energy of your government ; atal llevents, 

i hope you will not be di {couraged froin other trials, if the prefent one 

jhould fail of its full effect. ‘Tine late vobaitines! in Maflachufetts has 
given more alarm thaa I think it fhould have done. | ulculate that 
one rebellion in thirteen ftates in the courte of eleven years, is but one 

for each ftate in a century and a half; vor will any degree of power 
in the hands of government prevent infurreciions. France, with all 
ite defpotifin and two or three handred ihoufand inen always in agms, 
has had three infurrections in the three years | have been here, in eve- 
ry one of which greater numbers were enyaged than in Maflach ufetts, 
and a great deal more blood was fpilt. in ilurkey, which Monte‘ 
quieu fuppofes more defpotic, infurrections are the events of every 
day. In Englaild, where the hand of power is lighter than here, but 
heavier than cali us, they happen every half dozen years. Compare 
again the ferocious depredativas of their infurgents with the order, 
the moderation, and the almott (elf-extinguithine! nt of ours. After all, 
itis my principle, that the will of the majority fhould always pre- 
vail, If they approve the propofed conventien, in all its parts, I fhall 
concur init cheerfully, in hopes that they will amend it whenever 


‘they fhall find it work wrong. I think our governments will reniain 


virtuous for many centuries ; as long as they are chiefly agricultural; 
and this will be as long as there fhall he vacant lands in any part of 
America. When they. get»piled upon one another in large cities, as 
in turope, they will become Correpe;' as in EF ea Above ail th ngs, 
lhepe the education of the common people will be attended f0 5 convin ced th at 
on their good fe fe we may ely, Wil) he moj /ecuTU), for th iO Y prefe ration f 
adue degree of liberty.” 


Paris, Fuly 31, 1788. 
2 ! SINCERELY rejoice at the acceptance of our new conftitution, 

4 by nine ftates. itis » good canvals, on which tome ftrokes on- 
ly want reapacting. What thete are, i think are fufficiently mani- 


felted | oy the gener al voice, from uerth to fouth, which calls for a bill 
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of rights. It feems pretty generally underftood, that this flould pe 
to juries, habeas corpus, ttanding armies, printing, religion, and mo. 
nopolics. I conceive there may be difiiculty, In hnding general mo. 
ditications of thefe, fuited to the habits of all the ftates. But if fag, 
cannot be found, then it isbetter to eftablith trials by jury, the righ 
of habeas corpus, freedom of the prefs, and freedom of religion, in 4jj 
cafes, and to abolifh ttanding armies in time of peace, and Monopolies 
in all cafes, than not todo it inany. The few cafes wherein thef 
things may do evil cannot be weighed againft the multitude whereiy 
the want of them will do evil. 

in difputes between a foreigner anda native, atrial by jury ma 
be improper ; but if this exception cannot be agreed to, the remedy 
will be, to model the jury, by giving the medietas lingue in civil,» 
well as in criminal cafes. 

Why fafpend the habeas corpus in’ infurreions and rebellions! 
The partics who may bearrefted, may be charged inftantly with a well 
defined crime; of courfe, the judge will remand them : if the public 
fafety requires that the government fhould have a man impritoned a 
Jeis probable teitimony, in thofe than in other emergencies, let bimbe 
taken and tried, retaken and retried, while the neceflity continues, 
only giving bim redrefs againf{t the government for damages. Eva. 
mine the hittory of i.ngland, fee how few cafes of the fulpenfion of the 
habees corpus law have been worthy of that fufpention. They have 
been either real treatons, wherein the parties might as well bave 
beenycharged at once, or fham-plots, where it was fhameful the 
fhould ever have been fuipected. Yet forthe few cafes, wherein the 
fuipention of the habeas corpus hasdone real good, that operation is 
now become habitual, and the minds of the nation almoft prepared tw 
live under its conftant fulpenfion. 

declaration that the federal government will never reftrain th 
preiics from printing any thing they pleaie, will not take away tle 
liability of the printers for falle facts printed. The declaration that 
religious faith fhall be unpunifhed, does not give impunity to crim 
nal acts dictated by religious cyror. ‘The faying there fhall be no 
monopcolies, lefiens the incitements to ingenuity, which is fpurred on 
by the hope of a monopoly for a limited time, as of ‘ourteen years: 
but the benetit, even of limited monopolies, is too doubtiul to be op 
poled to that of their general fafpention. !fno check can be found 
to keep the number of ftanding troops within tafe bounds, while they 
aretolerated as tar as neceflary, abandon them altogether ; diicipline 
well the militia, and guard the magazines with them. More thar 
magazine guards will be ulelefs if tew, and dangerous if many. No 
European bation can ever fend again{t us fuch a regular army as we 
need fear, and it is hard if our militia are not equal to thofe of Canada 
and Florida. 

My idea then is, that though proper exceptions to thefe general 
rules are defirable, and probably pradicable, yet if the exceptions 
cannot be agreed on, the eftablifhment of the rules in all cafes will do 
illin very few. I hope thereiovre a bill of rights will be formed, t 
guard the people againfl the federal povernment, as they are already 


guarded againlt their flate governments in moft inflances, 
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The abandoning the principle of neceflary rotation in the fenate 
has, | fee, been dilapproved by many ; in the cafe of the prefident by 
none j readily theretore {i ppole ny opinion “ rong, when oppoted 
by the majoriry, as inthe tormer inftance, and the totality in the lat- 
ter. im this, however, | fhould have done it with more complete fa- 
tisfaction, had we all judged trom the fame pofition.” 











_—— 


No. Ili. 





Paris, Nov. 18, 1788. 

64 § tothe bill of rights, however, I ftill think it fhould be added, 

and | an glad to fee that three ftates have at length confider- 
ed the perpetual re-eligibility of the prefident, as an article which 
fhould be amended. 1 fhoul d deprecate with you indeed the meeting 
of anew convention. [hope they willadopt the mode of amendment 
by congrets and the aflemblies : in which cafe | fhould not fear any 
dangerous innovation in the pl: But the minorities are tco ref- 
pectable not to be entitled to ote . icrifices of opinionin the majori- 
tv, efpecially when a great proportion of them would be contented 
with a bill of rights.” 




































No. IV. 
Paris, March 15, 1789. 

CANNOT refrain from making fhort anfwers tothe o »bjections 

which your letter ftates to have been raifed. 

That the rights in queftion are referved by the manner in which 
the federal powers are granted. Aufwer: A conftitutive aé& may cer- 
tainlybe fo formed as to need no declaration of rights. The act it- 
felf has the force of a declaration as far as it goes; and if it goes to 
all material pojats, nothing more is w anting. In the draught of a 

onttitution which I had once a thought of propofing in Virginia, and 
on inted afterwards, I endeavoured to reach all the great “objects of 
public liberty, and did not mean to add adeclaration of rights. Pro- 
baby the obje&t was imperfectly executed ; but the deficiencies would 
have been fupplied by others in the courte of difcuffion. But in acon- 
Htutive a@, which leaves fome precious articles unnoticed, and raif- 
es implications againft others, a declaration of rights becomes ne- 
ce fary, by way of fupplement. This is the cafe of our new federal 
conftitation. This inftrument forms us into one ftate, as to Certain 
obj jects, and gives us a legiflative and executive body for thefe objects: 

t thould therefore gu: ard us againit their abufes of power, within the 
field fubmitted to them. 

2. A pofitive declaration of fome effential rights could not be ob- 
tained j in the requilite latitude. 4z/wer: If we cannot fecure all 


our richts, let us fecure what we can. 


“ 










Che limired powers of the federal government, and jealoufy of 
the fubordinate governments, afford a fecurity which exiftsin no 
other inftancce. dnfwer : +r of this feems refolvable 
into the firft objection before flared. The jealoufy of the fubordinate 
governments is a precious reliance; but obferve that thote govern- 
ments are only agents. ‘They mult have principles furnifhed them 
Whereon to found their oppolition. ‘The declaration of rights will 
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be the text whereby they willtry all the acts of the federal govern. 
ment; in this view it will be necefiary to the tederal government al. 
fo : as by the fame text, they may try ‘the oppotition of the fubordi. 
nate governments, 

4. Experience proves the inefficacy of a bill of rights. True; but 
though it is not abfolutely eflicacious under all circumftances, it is of 
great potency always, and rarely inetlicacious. A brace the more 
will often keep up the building, which would have fallen with that 
brace the leis. There is a remarkable difference between the cha. 
racters of the inconveniencies which attend a declaration of rights, 
and thofe which attend the want of it. ‘The inconveniencies of the 
declaration are, that ii mey cramp government in its ufeful exertions; 
but the evil of this is fhori-iived, moderate, and reparable. ‘The in 
conveniencies of the want of a declaration, are permanent, afflicting, 
and irreparable; they are in a conttant progreflion from bad tw 
worfe. iknow there are fome among us who would now eflablitha 
monarchy, but they are inconfiderable iu number and weight et cha. 
racter. The rifing race are all republicans. We were educated in 
royalifm : no wonder if fome of us retain that idolatry ftill, Our 
young people are educated in republicaniim: an apoftacy from that 
to royalifm is unprecedented and impofirbie. 1am mac! pleated with 
the profpect that a declaration of rights will be added ; and hopeit 
will be done in thac way which will not endanger the whole frame a 
the government, or any eflential part of it.”’ 


9 9$-9-0:506-60— 


The Lire and jingular Projects of the celebrated jou 
; 


Law, ComPpTrrRoLLER-GENEK of the KANANCES it 
FRANCE. 


OHN Law, one of the moft fingular and extraordinary charade 
of modern times, was born at Edinburgh, in April 1671, and, on 
tue death of hisiaiher, who was a goldimii), or, more properly 
{peaking, a bauker in that city, inheviicd a retpectable landed eftate, 
called Lauriftun, It is faid, that he made fome progrefs in polite li- 
terature, but his inclinations prompting him in a particular manoet 
to thofe fiudies, known at prefeat under the name of finance, he be: 
came profoundly ikilled in every thing relating to banks, taxes, &. 
cc. and by means of a branch of kno wl dge, but little cultivated at 
that time, he laid the foundation of his future celebrity 

Notwithfanding the fecming drynefs of the purfuits in which he 
had engaged, and which had engroficd great part of his time, fach 
was his care in ador ning a perfon Unconimoniy bandiome by natuit, 
that he was diltin pu ified by ile ap} ellation of beau Law. 

Having vilited London in 1694, his wit and accomplifiiments ree 
dily procured him admiflion inie the firft circles, in which he at 
tracted the attention of ihe ladies, among whom he is reported 
have been uncommonly fucceisiul. Luba 
account, he was involved in a quarrel with a Mr, Willon, about tt 
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fiter of the fir earl of Villiers, afterwards countefs of Orkney, and 
q duel having taken place, Mr. Law left his antagonift dead on the 
eldof battle. Being apprehended and coinmitted to Newgate, fome 
circumftances rendered it unadvifeable for him to await the iflue of 2 
trial: he therefore attempted, and was lucky enough to effect his 
efeape ; on this occafion he is {uppofed to have retired to the conti- 


nent. 

in 1700 he feems to have returned to Edinburch, as he appears in- 
that year to have written his ** Propofals and reafons for conttituting 
a council of trade,’”’ 

Inthis work he fubmits to the publica plan for reviving, encou- 
raging, and promoting the trade and manutactures of the kingdom, 
then, in confequence of various untoward circum{tances, p irticularly 
the mifearriage of the Darien expedition, reduced to a very low ebb, 
by conttituting, by act of parliament, a council of trade, in whom 
thould be vefted the whole of the king’s revenues, the bifhops lands 
and rents, all charitable benefactions and appropriations, one-tenrh 
of all grain and malt raifed and made in the kingdom, one-twentieth 
of all fums fued for at law, one-fortieth of all fucceffions, legacies, and 
fales, and fome other articles too lung to be enumerated. 

This great income he propofed to employ (after deducting a flated 
anal fum for his majeity’s ule, and for the falaries of the members 
of the council) in promoting, by all manner of wavs, the trade, fith- 
eries, and manufactures of Scotland, building workhoufes, and pur- 
chafing all means and materials for employing, relieving, and main- 
taining the poor, buying up and keeping at a regular rate the feveral 
produéts and manvfactures of the kingdom, making and maintaining 
highways, bridges, and harbours, and in other beneficial purfuits. He 
allo propofes that the counc il thould be empowered to difpenfe with 
prejudicial monopolies, regulate the weights and meafures, punith 
frauduleut bankrupts, liberate honelt debtors who had made a fair 
furrender of their effects, and take up all beggars and vagabonds ; 
and it is further fubmitted, that all duties upon exports, and upen 
(sch imports as are proper to be meliorated or manufactured in the 
kingdom, fhould be teken off, one per cent. outy excepted ; but thac 
the duties on all other imports be donbled. 

From the exertions of a council velted with fuch powers, and pof- 
fefling revenues fo ample, Mr. Law feems to have entertained the 
not fanguine hopes, that the trade and manufactures of Scotland 
would fpeedily have been recovered from the calamitous fituation in 
which at that time they were ; but the project did not appear in the 
fame light to, and confequently met with no encourageinent from, the 
fapreme judicature of the kingdom. 

Chis publication, however, occafioned Mr. Law to he introduced 
to the firft duke of Argyle, the marquis o* J.orn, lord Archibald Camp. 
bell, the marquis of Tweedale, and other noblemen of Scotland. 

Under fich a powerful patronage, he was induced, in 1705, to pre- 
fent a plan to parliament for removing the difficulties the kingdom 
wasthen expofed to by the great {carcity of money, and the infolven- 
cy of the bank, preparatory to, and explanatory of which he publith- 
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ed another work, entitled “* Money and trade confidered, witha pio. 
polal for fup plying the nation with m oney 

The object of this plan was to iffue n: Les , which were to be lento, 
landed pr ‘opetty, upon the principle, chat being fo fecured, they wonld 
be equal in value to gold and filver money of the fame denowinatiog 
and even preferred to thofe metals, as not being liable to fall in vabiy 
like them. 

This plaufible fcheme was, however, looked upon by parliament a 
an improper expedient, but the real reafon tor i's rejection is faid te 
have been an apprehention, that all the efiates in the kingdom woul 
in a fhort time have been dependent upon government. 

Perceiving all his plans to be treated with neglect, Mr. Law mow 
abandoned his native country, and repaired to Holland, with a view 
to improve himfelf in umes great {choo! of banking and finance.” He 
afterwards relided at ! rufiels, where his profound icill in caleulatiog 
is faid to have contributed to his extraordinary fucceis ap play. 

At Paris, his mind was occupied with higher objects, tor foon after 
his arrival there he prefented a pl in to M. Defmaretz, couprrollet 
general of the finances undgy Louis XIV. which, being approvedd 
by that minifter, was Jaid before the king. ‘“* [lis mayetty, infleado 
enquiring into the merits of the project, ulked if Law was a catholic?” 
and being anfwered in the negative, faid, ‘* that he oo have no 
thing todo witha heretic.”” This is au inftance of the wi/dom of tiv 
majelty! 

Mr. Law left the capital of France in 1714, and in the courfe of lit 
travels won conliderable fums at play, a purfuit to which he feems to 
have been particularly additted. ‘10 Vittor Amadeus, king of Sar 
dinia, to whom he was introduced, he communicated a fcheme forag 
grandizing the territories of that prince; but his majelty declined 
carrying it into execution, under pretence that his Bominions wert 
too finall for the execution of fo great a defign. 

On the demife of Louis XIV. Mr. Law returned to Paris, and gait? 
ed the confidence of the regent, to fuch a degree, that he not only at 
mitted him to his convivial parties, but nominated him one of the 
counfellors of ftate, 

The long and expenfive wars of Louis _ had fuperinduced an 
enormous weight of debt upon the matien, which groaned under a 
intolerable weight ef taxes, impofed for ic payment of the interel. 
All induftry was thus checked ; trade in a manner annihilated; me: 
nufactures, commerce, and navigation had almeft ceafed; the mer 
chant and the trader were reduced to beggary, and the artificer wai 
compelled, for want of employ ment, to leave the kingdom. Is 
fhort, fach was the ftate of affairs, that it was debated in cou 
cil, and propoied to the regent, to expunge at once the debt 
of the ftate, by a national bankruptcy. This propofal he nobly 
rejected, preferring the more equitable method of eftablithing a tou 
miflion called a V if 1, to enquire into the claims of the flare creditoré 
By this commiilion the national debt was at length put into a kind 
of order, and its amount reduced to two tho ufand millions of It 
yres, which, at twenty-eight livres the mark of Ravding filvef, 
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(two pounds fterling) the then denomination of the fpecie in Frame, 
made above one hundred and forty-two millions fterling. 

Mr. Law propofed to remedy the evils neceflarily astendant on foch 
animmenfe debt, by eftablithing a bank for ifluing-notes fecured on 
landed property, and on all the royal revenues, unalienably engaged 
for that purpofe. 

This fcheme was approved of, but the conjuncture being thought 
unfavourable, he could only obtain letters patent, dated May 20, 
1716, for eltablifhing a private bank at Paris, along with his brother 
and fome other aflociates. ‘Their {tock confilted of one thoufand two 
hundred thares, of five thoufand livres, which, at forty livres the mare, 
amounted to two hundred and fifty pounds each, and the whole to 
three hundred thoufand {terling. 

The general bank of Law and company feems to have commenced 
bufinefs under the moft flattering aulpices ; for it was not only fa- 
youred with the avowed protection of the regent, but acquired the 
publicconfidence, by providing againft the arbitrary practice then com- 
mon in France, of varying the denominations of the coin at the will 
efthe monarch. The effects of {uch an unjultifiable meafure were an- 
ticipated by the new company, who engaged to pay to the bearer, 
« —_ livres in coin, of the fame weight and finenefls with the coin 
of the day of the date of each note."’ Such, in a thort time, was the 
reputation of Law’s notes, that they rofe one per cent. above the value 
of the current coin, and are faid to have produced the moft beneficial 
effects on the indultry and trade of the nation. 

On the 14th of December 1718, the bank was diflolved by an arbi- 
trary arret, iflued by the regent, who, obferving the great advan- 
tages arifing from it, and perceivingalfo that the people were grow- 
ing fond of paper money, refolved totake it into the hands of govern- 
ment. 5 

Such had been the credit of this company, that, at this period, the 
emiffion of their notes amounted to no lefs thau fifty-nine millions of 
livres. 
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(Te be concluded in our next.) 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


HISFORY of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 






(Continued from our lafl—page 165.) 


FTER the furrender of Charlefton, the Britith pofted gar- 

rifons in different parts of the country, for the purpofe 
of awing the inhabitants into a general fubmiffion. Nor wasthis dif- 
ficult to be effected, among a people whofe fpirits were broken by a 
fries of misforrunes, who were without an army to which the militia 
might repair, and who could net flee, without leaving their families 
and effe@s in the hands of the enemy. In every part of South-Caro~- 
lina, except the extremities bordering on North-Carolina, fchemes ef 
Ofteber, 1792. Li 


1780, 
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further refiltance were abandoned ; a few fled, and the reft generally 
laid down their arms. 

In the mean time, the Britifh marched towards North+Carolina, 
with opwards of two thoufund men. This movement obliged feverg 
parcies, who had collected in the northern extremity of the itate, wi 
the expectation of relieving Charlefton,to retreat. One party, bow. 
ever, coutilting of about three hundred continentals, commanded 
colonel Buford, was overtaken by Jicut. col. Larleton, at Waxhaw, 
and totally defeated. Tarleton’s party was about feven hundred 
numbér, and was compofed of cavalry and a corps of infantry, mount. 
ed on horfeback, fur the fake of expedition. | arleton demanded thy 
farrender of Buford and his corps, on terms fimitar to thofe granted 
to the garrifon of Charlefton, with which they refufed to comply, 
While tie flugs were patiing and repaffing, the Britith had nearly fir. 
rounded their adverfaries ; and no tooucr was the negociation at 
end, than a furious attack was commenced. ‘ihe continental pary 
made bat a feeble refiltance, an. foon cried out for quarter ; but, a 
thoogh the main body laid down their arms, a few (trageling foldien 
continued to fire. ‘This turnifved a pretext to the Britith for ruhi 
on with redoubled fury, and putting the unarmed, unrefitting Amen. 
cans tothe fword. ‘Phe carnage was horrible. Five fixrbs of th 
whole wtre either killed, or fo badly wounded, that they were oblig 
ed to be left on the field. The remainder were chiefly made prifon- 
ers. 

Shortly after the farrender of Charlefton, a hand-bill was circulate & 
among the inhabitants, and, although it was not figned by any perfos, 
there was every reafon to believe, thatit was publifhed by the auth. 
rity of firHenry Clinton. it {tated that the faccefé of the Britith wa 
no longer doubtful, and that no danger could arife to any whi 
fhould now efpoufe the royal cavfe. ‘Lhofe who had families wer 
infor:ned. that they would be permitted to remain at hone, and forn 
a militia, for the maintenance of peace and good order in their ré 
pective diftricts; but it was expected that thofe who had no familit 
woald cheerfully affift the Britith troops “ to drive their eppreflors, 
and a!I the miferies of war, from their borders ;”” when on fervice, they 
were to be allowed pay, &c. in the fame manner as the king’s troops 
About the fame time, a proclamation was iflued, by fir Henry Clin 
ton, in which he warned all perfons not to oppofe the eftablithmen 
of royal government, under pain of being treated with the urmof 
verity in their perfons, and of having their eftates confifcatcd. Inafev 
days after, he and admiral Arbuthnot, in the character of commifliow 
ers for reftoring peace, olfered to the inhabitants, with a few excep 
tions, pardon for patt offences, and a reinflatement in the poflettion 
ef all the rights and immunities they had previoufly enjoyed, under: 
free Britifhh government—-exem pt from taxation, except by their owt 
legiflatures. 

The hope of proteétion and fecarity, without being expofed to tht 
galainicties of war, induced many to aflame the character of Britih 
fabjects, while others, from the fame motives, became prifoners ot 
parole. A party had always been attached to royal government, 
though they were obliged tofubmit to the laws of the ftate. The 
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now exulted in the fuccefs of the britith arms, and were zealous, in 
che prefent favourable fituation of affairs, to promote a caufe which 
they had fo much at heart. 1 heir number, however, was very in- 
conliderable, when compared with the multitude who were obliged 
by neceflity, or induced by convenience, to accept of Britith protec- 
tion. Sir Henry Clinton, not difcriminating between royalifts from 
principic, aud thofe who aflumed that character with a view to tem- 

rary convenience, was led to believe that the Rate was completely 
fabdued ; and that the fubmiffion of the inhabitants was to be attri- 
bated, generally, to their attachment to theroyal caufe. Under this 
impreflion he wrote a letter to the minilter, in which he informed 
him, that there were few men in the province who were not either 
prifoners to, or ip arms with the Britifh forces ; and that vaft num- 
bers of the inhabitants came in daily, from every quarter, to teltify 
ther allegiance, and to offer their fervices in fupport of his majefty’s 
government. 

It was not unufual for the Britifh miniftry to hear that a large ma- 
jority of the Americans were firmly attached to the caufe of royalty. 
With information of this kind they had been amuted, for feveral years 
previous to the commencement of the war, by the governors of the 
feveral colonies, and other court favourites, who reprefented the al- 
molt unanimous voice of the people, to be the clamour of a very in- 
confiderable part of the community, both with refpect to numbers and 
character. This may, perhaps, acceunt, in fome meature, for the dil 
refpect with which the petitions and remontirances of the Americans 
were treated; and for the folly of miniiters, in precipitating the na- 
tion into meafures, the very reverfe of thofe which juftice and policy 
equally required them to adopt.—Throughout the war, they labour- 
ol under the fame delufion, with refpect to the real fentiments of the 
Americans. Tpofe royalits who attached themfelves to the Britith 
armies, or took fhelter with them, almolt uniformly aflerted, that the 
bulk of the Americans, in moft parts of the country, were friendly to 
the views of the miniltry and parliament of Great Britain; and only 
waited for a convenient opportunity openly to avow their political 
featiments, and, if neceflary, to take up arms iv fupport of the royal 
caufe. “Che experience of the Britith generels, however, did not of- 
ten eltablith the veracity of thisinformativn. They found that thofe 
who changed fides were always willing to be the meflengers of good 
ating to their new friends; and that they ufually defcribed the fate 
of affairs in a manner that better accorded with their own withes 
than with truth. It is not, however, improbable, that fome believed 
the erroneous {tatement they gave to be a jutt one ; for it frequently 
happens, that men miftake the principles which they find to be preva- 
lent in their own narrow circles of friends and afiociates, for thofe 
of the community at large ; and as men are apt to afflociate moft in- 
timately with thofe whofe principles and praétice are fimilar to their 
own, it was very natural for the Awerican tories to fuppofe the 
friends of minifterial meafures to be much more numerous, in the uni- 
ted ftates, than they really were. 

Bat, from whatever caufe it might arife, certain it is, that the ene- 
mies of America were greatly milinformed refpecting the general fen- 
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timents of the people. They were of opinion that the refrad 
might eaiily be fubdued, and neld in awe, by the affiftance of the roy, 
lifts ; and general Howe, in particular, was feverely cenfured {oy 
not having availed himielf of that affiftance, 10 the extent whichis 
was fuppoted he might have done. 

This tyftem, of tubduing one pa t of the Americans by the other, 
and of eftablithing fuchian internal force in each fubjugated colony, a 
would be nearly, if not entirely, equal to its prefervation and de 
fence afterwards, had been fo often held out as exceedingly practice 
ble; and, indeed, as requiring only adoption to infure its fuccceh, 
that fir Fenry Clinton retolved to have recourfe to means which were 
reprefented as fo obvious, and for the tuppoted negligence of which 
his predeceflors had (uflered fo much obloguy and reproach, Nor had 


a more favourable opportunity occurred, fince the beginning of th 


war, for trying the experiment. The inhabitants of South-Carolina, 
in general, were, at this crifis, without a gleam of hope, that they 
fhould ever be able to make an effectual refiftance againft the armsof 
Great-Britain, There was no regular army within four hundred 
miles, to aid the friends of independence, while the Britith were poh 
ed in force allover the country, Ihe armies in the fouthern ftates wen 
either captured, or totally defeated and difperied ; infomuch that 
there was {carcely any regular force, to the fouthward of Pennfyle 


nia, not even fuflicient to awe the friends of royal governmem. 
Thofe who fhould attempt to oppote the re-eftablifhment of the Br 


tith government, were threatened with confifcation and death ; whik 


every encouragement was held forth to induce the people to takew 
arms, and enrol themfelves under ihe royal banners.—Such was th 
gloomy ftate of American affairs, in the touthern part of the unies, 
when the inhabitants were required to take up arms in fupport of the 


Britith government, 


Specious promifes of protection and fecurity having already induc 


ed the greater part of the inhabitants to fubmit as fubjects, or take 
their paroles as prifoners of war, fir Henry Clinton, on the 3¢d¢ 
June, iflved a proclamation, fetting forth, that it was ‘* proper for 


all per fons to take an active part in icttiing and fecuring his majeliy’s 
government’ —and declaring, that‘ all the inhabitants of the ptt 


vince, who were prifoners on parole, (thole who were taken in for 
Moultrie and Charleiton excepted) fiould, trom and after the 2ethd 
june, be freed from their patroles, and reliored to all the rights and 
duties belonging to citizens and inhebitants.” And it was further 


declared, that all perfons, of the defcription abovementioned, wh 


‘ . ’ ‘ 
fhould neglect to return to their allegiance, and to fupport bis maje 
ty’s goverament, fhould be confidercd as enemies and rebels, and be 
treated accordingly.— i hofe who had jubmirted as prifoners on pe 
role, jultly complained of this arbitrary change of rheir conditics, 


from prifoners to citizens, hey found themtelves brought nwa 


dilemma, wiich tnvolved them ju the neceflity cituer of fleeing outd 
the country, or of becoming a Mritith militia.— i he greater part d 
thofe who had fubmitted as tubjects, in hopes of cbtaining a refpit 
from the calamities of war, were equally aftonifhed und confou ed, 


to find themfelves called vpon to take up aris in luppert of poys! 
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government. Thoogh they had fubmitted from motives of fear or 
convenience, a large majority retained their wonted affection for their 
American brethren, and fhuddered at the thought of bearing arms 
againft them. “ If we muft fight,” faid they, “ let it be on the fide 
of liberty, our friends, and our country.’’ Many, looking on this 
roclamation as a difcharge from their paroles, and reflecting on 
the vengeance denounced againit fuch as did net return to their alle- 
ance, a8 Britifh fubjeéts, took up arms, for the purpofe of felf-de- 
ence. Buta much greater number, who were too much in the pow- 
er of the Britith, to allow them to confult their own inclination, ex. 
changed their paroles for the protection of Britith fubjects ; but moft 
of them, with a fecret determination to break the compulfory en- 
ement, aS foon as a convenient opportunity fhould prefent irfelf, 


With this coercive meafure, therefore, commenced the decline of Bri- 


tith authority, in South-Carolina ; an effect direétly the contrary of 
what was expected by fir Henry Clinton, who hed embarked for 
New-York, a few days after the date of the proclamation, with the 
main army, leaving about four thoufand men, under the command of 
lord Cornwallis, for the fouthern fervice. 

While lord Cornwallis remained at Charlefton, devoting his atten- 
tion to the government and affairs of South-Carolina, and forming 
the inhabitants into a Britith militia, the part of the army deftined to 


active fervice, was advanced towards the frontier of North-Carolina, 
ander the immediate command of lord Rawdon, who, after fome time, 


fxed his head-quartersat Camden, ‘This place, on account of its ea- 


fy communication with various and remote parts of the country, in- 
duced lord Cornwallis to make it a general repolitory of provifions, 
arms, ammonition, &c. for the ufe of the army in its intended opera- 
tions. —He extended his views to the reduction of North-Carolina, 


whither he haf been preflingly invited, by a confiderable number of 
loyalifts, who réfided in the back parts of that (tate. But finding the 


featon of the year unfavourable for active exertions in that climate, 
and being informed that the country could not furnifh an adequate 
fupply of provifions, he requefted the loyalifts in North-Carolina to at- 
tend-to the harveit, prepare provifions, and remain quiet till the clofe 


of Aug or beginning of September, when, he atlured them, he 


would march an army into their country.—But the loyalifts, hurried 
by their impatience, and prompted, as they faid, by the fevere treat- 
ment they experienced, rofe tumultuoutfly, and without the previous 
formation of any plan of acting ; the confequence of which was, that 


they were quickly fuppreffed, and compelled to confult their fafety, 


by making the belt of their way to the British quarters. Col, Bryan, 
at the head of about 800 loyalifts, alembled from the neighbourhood 
ofthe river Yadkin, effected a junction with the 71ft regiment, fta- 
tioned in the Cheraws; but a number of the inhabitants of Tryon 


county, who took up arms, under the direction of col, Moore, were 
attacked and defeated by a party of the whig militia, commanded by 


general Rutherford. Several other parties were equally untucceis- 
ful 


While the victorious Britifh were bufily employed in fecuring their 
lateracquilition of terrritory, and in planning future and more exten- 
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five conquefts, the Americans were endeavouring to collect.an army 
to oppofe them. General Lincoln had carly repretented.to congress, 
the neceflity of taking efleétual meaiures, tor checking ihe, progre(s 
of the Britifh arms, in (1c fourhern fates; and, during the fegeof 
Charlefton, he prevailed on governcr Rutledge to go out of town, 
aud ufe his exertions aud infiuence for the fame pnrpote.. That gen- 
tleman accordingly intcrefled bin felf in obtaining afiifiance from cop. 
grefs, and from the governments of Virginia and North-Carolina, 
both of which were impelled, as well by principle ad a fenfe of their 
own danger, to make the moft vigorous exertions in behalf of their 
filter ftate. 

‘The troops of the Delaware and Maryland lines, amounting to 
about 1400 effective men, had been ordered to march from general 
Wathington’s head-quarters, at ).orriftewn, near the end of March, 
to the relief of Charleiton ; but, owing toa want of the neceflary fup- 
plies, the quarter-maiter-general was unable to put this detachment 
in motion as foon as had been expected, The manufacturers, ene 
ployed in furnithing ditlerent articles for the army, refuled either te 
go on with their bufinets, or todeliver what they had completed; 
declaring they had fuftered fo much from the depreciation of the cir- 
culating medium, that they would not part with their property, unless 
they received immediate payment. By means of yreat exertions, 
however, the troops were enabled to fet out on their march by the 
middle of April. Proceeding by land to the Head-of-EJk, they there 
embarked for Peterfburg, whence they again proceeded through the 
country, towards South-Carolina. This torce was at firft command. 
ed by major-general baron de halb ; but in the month of June, gen- 
eral Gates wes appointed to the command of the fouthern army... ln 
Virginia, great cxertions were made to facilitate the expeditious 
march of the troops ; but in North-Carolina, little or #0 preparations 
were made, either for the fuftenance of the troops, or the tranfporta- 
tion of their baggage. ‘Lhe baron was therefore under the neceflity 
of halting on Deep-river, the 6th of July, and of continuing in that 
fituation till the arrival of yeneral Gates, on the 25th.—Luring this 
time, he found great difliculty in procuring daily provifions, for the 
army ; much Jefs was it in his power to obtain fuch fupplies, as would 
jultify bis proceeding through the dreary and barren wafte which lay 
before him. The commiflaries and quarter-mafters complained, that 
the want of cath and of credit were intuperable obftacles to the dil- 
charge of their duty. He was in daily expectation, however, of be- 
ing joined by a confiderable body of North-Carolina militia, which 
had taken the field under general Cafwell ; and of receiving, at the 
fame time, a fupply ot provifions,’. But he was difappointed in beth, 
Cafwell was engaged in keeping the dilafteéted inhabitants in awe; 
and no part of the promited fupply was ever received. Under thefe 
circum(tances, a council of war recommended to baron de Kalb, in- 
ftead of attempting to proceed by the direct road to Camden, which 
lay througha country of pine barrens, fand-Lills, and iwamps, to file 
of toward: the well cultivated fettlements inthe yicinity of the Wax-. 
haws, where abundant fupplies tor the army might be obtained. Rut 
general Gates, on taking the command, pretcried the direét road 
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Cawiden, to this circuitous route. He conceived it tobe moft for the 
jntereft of the united itates, that the army fhoald arrive in the vicini- 

of the Britith encampments as toon as pofiible. The troops accord- 
ingly patled Deep-river, on the 27th of fuly ; and proceeded immedi- 
ately towards Camden. 

la the mean time, that tranquility which the Britith had enjoyed, 
jt South-Carolina, for fome time after the reduction of Charietton, 
wet withcontiderable interruption. As their troops advanced towaids 
the upper part of the ftate, many of the determined triends of inde- 
pendence, rather than fubmit as Britith fubjects, or as prifoners on 
parole, deferted their homes, and took refuge in North-Carolina. 
Among thefe was col. Sumpter, a brave and enterpriling officer, and an 
enthuliattic whig. Soon after he quitted his home, a party of the 
Bricith turned his wife and family out of doors, and burned his houle, 
wich all the effects it contained. The ill-judged feverity of the Bri- 
tith was a leading caufe of the oppofiiion which they afterwards ex- 
perienced. initead of attempting to concilate the affections ot thole, 
from whom fear had extorted a temporary {ubmiflion, they exalperated 
them, by the devaitation and plunder of their property; infomuch, that 
vatt numbers were difpofed to gratify their refentment, as foon as a 
convenient opportunity fhould occur, The south-Carolina exiles ha- 
ving, chofen col Sumpterfor their leader, retarned to their own f{tate, 
and boldly took the field againtt a powerful and victorious enemy, at 
a time when the inhabicants had apparently relinquifked all thoughts 
of further refiftance. This little band of patriot foldiers took the 
field under great difadvantayes. Many of them were unprovided with 
arms; and their fupply of a:nmunition was exceedingly fcanty. 
They were under theneceflity of getting rude weapons of war made, 
by blackfinichs, from the irou of farming utentils ; and the only way 
in which they céuld furnith themfelves with oullets, was, by melting 
pewter furniture, which was given to them for the purpofe, by pri- 
vate houfe-keepers. 

This firft appearance of oppofition roufed all the indignant paffions 
of the Britith leaders, againit the inhabitants. Without taking any 
thare of the blame to themfelves, for conftraining meu to fubmit to an 
authority, which neither their reafon nor affections acknowledged, 
they charged them with ftudied duplicity and treachery ; and, laying 
afide lenient meafures, for tho.e that were dictated by reveage, con- 
fined feveral of the inhabitants, on fufpicion of their being acceflary 
to the recommencement ofhoftilities. This, added to their infolence 
and rapine, not only prevented an increafe of the real friends ot roy- 
al government, but difgulted thofe who had been its firmett adhe- 
rents. 

The firft effort of renewed warfare, on the part of the Americans, 
wasmade by 1 33 of Sumpter’s corps, on the 12th of July, who attack- 
ed and routed a detachment of Britifh regulars and militia, which 
were polted in a lane, at Williamfon’s plantation, in the upper part 
of South-Carolina. This was the firft advantage gained over the Bri- 
tith, fince the beginning of the year. Captain Huck, who com- 
manded the Britifh party, was killed in the engagement. He had 
difcovered a moft illiberal inveteracy againft the pefbyterians, in the 
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neighbourhood where he was ftationed. He burned the library ang 
dwelling houfe of their clergyman, and all the bibles ,he could find 
containing the Scotch tranflation of the plalms, Infpired with a de. 
teftation of this impious and barbarous conduct, the numerous de, 
vout inhabitants of the diftrict, who were alfo ftaunch whigs, felt 
themfelves called upon to defend not only their civil liberties, but 
their holy religion. They accordingly joined Sumpter’s party, and 
oppofed the enemy, with a degree of ardour bordering on enthufiafm, 
Such was the alacrity with which they turned out, at a time when no 
effort to oppofe the Britifh was made in any other part of the tate, 
that,in a few days after the defeat of Huck’s party, col. Sumpter found 
himfelf at the head of 600 men, who, like their gallant leader, were 
unanimoufly determined, to ftand or fall with the liberties of, their 
country. Sumpter’s little army being thus augmented, he made a 
fpirited attack on a Britith party ftationed at Rocky-mount ; but as 
they were fecured by works of confiderable flrength, on which he 
could make noimpreflion without artillery, he was obliged to retreat, 
He foon after attacked and defeated a royal detachment, confitting of 
the Prince of Wales’s regiment and a large body of tories, polted at 
Hanging-rock. The regular regiment was almoft totally cut in pie- 
ces. krom two hundred and feventy-eight, it was reduced to nine, 
The tories, defeated onthis occafion, were a part of thofe North-Caro- 
linians, commanded by colonel Bryan, who had lately joined the roy- 
alarmy. At the commencement of the action, the Americans were 
fo fhort of ammunition, that not a man of them had more tham ten 
bullets ; but in the latter part of it, they acquired a fupply, both of 
arms and ammunition, by {tripping fuch of the enemy as fell in the 
beginning. 

While Sumpter infpired the people, as it were, with new life, bya 
fucceflion of gallant enterprifes, it became generally known, that an 
army was approaching from the northward, to check the progrefs of 
the Britifh arms in the fouthern ftates. This encouraged the whi 
militia, in the extreme parts of South-Carolina, to turn out, in final 
parties, under leaders of their own choice, and attack fometimes de- 
tachments from the royal army, but more frequently parties of their 
own countrymen, who, as a royal militia, were acting in concert 
with the Britifh troops. But as the feveral American parties took up 
arms from the impulfe of their own minds, without a knowledge of 
each other’s motions, or any preconcerted plan of acting in conjunc: 
tion, no very important advantages were gained over the enemy. A 
fpirit of enterprife, however, daily gained ground among the people, 
and many, who had been under the neceflity of becoming a Britith mi- 
litia, availed themfelves of the opportunity which now prefented it- 
felf, to throw off the mafk, and avow their attachment to the caule of 
liberty and their country. 


(Te be continued.) 
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SKETCHES on ROTATIONS of CROPS. 
Philadelphia. 1792.—Price one cighth of a dollar. 


HE author of thefe ‘‘ Sketches’’ has not given his name to the 

public ; but, what is of much more importance, he has furnifh- 
ed the agricultural part of the community with an excellent treat- 
ife, on an important fubject, that of a judicious rotation of crops. 
To defign fuch-a fyftem of farming, as may not only preferve, bur 
improve the richnefs of the foil ; as may at once increafe the farmer's 
income, and admit of a fteady fucceflion of employment, with- 
out the difagreeable extremes of exceflive hurry at certain feafons, 
and a total ceflation of bufinefs at others, are the defirable objects of 
this, and of every other publication on rotations of crops.—It reits 
with farmers to fecond the laudable endeavours of judicious writers, 
on this and on other agricultural fubjects, by liltening to reafon, and 
not rejeting theories as abfurd, uatil experience fhall bave determin- 
ed with refpect to their merits. The author of this pamphlet, how- 
ever, is not a farmer in theory only ; he appears tobe well acquaint 
ed with the practice, as well as the principles of agriculture. Ife 
firft gives a defcription and comparative view of the old and hew 
fyftems of crops in England. The advautages of the latter are thus 
briefly ftated. 

The better courfe of hufbandry, now well experienced and approved of in Eng'and, 
is founded on thefe principles: To fallow", and to have growing on the fallow « 
forting and ameliorating crop ; never to fow any fort ef corn immediately after corn 
of any kind ; to fow clover with or on every field of grain; and by a courfe of well- 
chafen crops and the fhaded fallows, prevent the foil from refting, hardening or rua- 
ning into weeds and common grafles, Thus cntire farms are contioued in a conftant 
rotation, under 5 to 6 or $ divifions ; fo as with the clean, mellow fate of the whole 
arable, to give a pleafing fyftem of bulfinefs, which improves the foil, and procures 
confiderably larger income. 

Clover ouly eae year on the ground, is the moft recent courfe. When it is conti- 
nued two or more years, it lets in weeds and fome binding of the ground, toa degree 
which occafioned the faying, that the ground becomes‘ clover fick.’ But yearly re- 
newing the clover, in the rotation of crops, neither admits of weeds, or a binding of 
the ground. The clover in this cafe, being fufliciently thick and well-fowed, effec- 
tually fhadés and mellows the foil, without having time allowed it to decline. 

The following detached extracts will doubtlefs be acceptable to 
fuch of our agricultural readers, as may not have an opportunity of 
perufing the whole treatife. Thole who with to fee a more full and 
connected view of the fubject, are referred to the work itfelf. 


* To fallow, is to plough up the ground repeatedly > which thifts its farfaces and lightens 
and cleans it from wild grafs and weeds, One or iwo fields being Jo fallewed in each year, 
@s in the new rotations, the whole ig broken wp and cleaned once in every five or fix years. 

October, 1 792. K k 
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Of the American otp System of Caors. 


WHEN in America a farm is divided into three fields, the common courfe is maiz* 
wheat (or rye,) and rubbith pafture. When in fopr fields, it ismaiz,maked fallow 
wheat,.and the like mean pafture ; or maiz, wheat, lay, or poor pafture during two 
years. And whilit in fome parts of America, the fields are 4 or 5, in other parts the 
divifions are as low as2. Altho’ 5 are better than 4; and 4 bette® than 3; yet the 
beft of ‘thefe admit not of a proper courfe or rotation of crops, efpecially when maiz 
is one of them, So mean are the productions of the 3 and 4 field divifions, whe) 
maiz has been continued a crop, that they will nat allow of being rated by the acre 
near fo high as the prefent ttatements allow to either mode of the Englith hufband:; 
or, aswe may believe, to the American hufbandry, when praiifed according to the 
improved principles of cropping, with or without maiz. Two cxhaufting corn crop, 
perpetually taken from 3 or 4 fields, after fume years, will {carcely admit of 3 buh, 
of wheat an acre on common land, one year with another}: but, fuppofe 


No. [it 


Too a, maiz, at 12 bufhels, 
100 - wheat- 8 - 
100 - lay or mean pafture, 


—— 


300 a. in 3 ficids, - 


No. IV. 
7§ a maiz, 
75 ° wheat, 
85> lay, 
75 - lay, 


300 a. in 4 ficlds. 

If clover iced had been fowed with or on the wheat of No. IV. the lay fiells 
would have given better pafture than when the lay is left to run into rubbifh grafs and 
weeds ; but cither is far inferior to the new courics. No. Il. & IV. give light crop, 
moftly of a cheap corn, very poor pafture, and but little hay (if any) for the cmolw 
ment of the farmer, the comfort of a ftock of hidebound beafts, and the pre fervation 
of a foil, which is in an obvious confumption. Under fuch fevded treatment, land 
is continually lofing ftrength-; and it may be, greater productions are here allowed 
than the old fettled maiz farms yield, and then new ones can long continue to yield 
under the old habits of a lefs ratiomalmode of farming, if it may be called fara- 
ing. 

We almoft univerfally cultivate one field in maiz, whatever may be in the other 
ficlds. ‘The maiz being frequently ploughed (horfehoed,) the ground is thereby 
kept clean, and gives afallow with a crop: but it isan ill-chofen crop for a fallow, 
becaufe of its giving only a trifle of fiade to the freth expofed foil, and becaufe it is core, 
to be fucceeded by another crop of corn ; both terrible exhaufters. Syme fermers fow 
wheat on this maiz-field, before the maiz is ripe, on a clean aad light foil: thers de- 
lay fowing it till the enfuing fummer, when the foil being fomewhat fettled and in 
weeds, they plough, harrow, and fow it with wheat. Of the two evils, farmers differ 
in their choice. I have knowmfome of them, who had praétifed both methods, reture 
t the former, becaufe the latter was, as they judged, mere injurions to the foil thar 
the formef method. 


AMeERtcAN NEW Fatiow-Crop Metuop’; wita ano witrneur Maiz- 
Mazz, taken into a rotation under the new fyftem of crops, according to the new 
principles of hufbandy, occafions fome difficulties, which feem beft overcome by 
* Maiz, or Indian corn. 


f+ A few years fince, it was a general belif that fix bu feels of wheat wes the medic» 
erop of a large extent of the country, but it is nu evident that, from greater attentwr, 
hufbaniry bas in general advans(d fe es te give con/iwerably mere ly the acFe, m4 that & 
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cecafing the number of fields. Our hufbandmen are fo ufed to this kind of corn, that 
{carcely any appear difpofed to give upthe culture of it, fur productions which are 
wnuch milder, in their effecis on iand. 







af Maiz-Courfe. 
No. V. 






















\go a, maiz - - 15 buthels . 750 
§2 - wheat (or {pring barley) - ° 750 
50 + clover : - ~ ° Ss 
50 = rye (or winter barley) - ° goc 
50 - clover - - - ° 
50 + clover - - - wm 








$00 a. in 6 fields. - - - 2490 

The great fauit in this fyftem is in wheat fucceeding maiz, that is corn on corn. 
Rye or barley might have been in the place of wheat; but thefe alfo are corns, which 
exhauft the foil, Clover after maiz is not likely te fucceed, efpecially when (wed 
without a /beltering crop ; and this fheltering crop being from grain, would introduce the 
mifchief incident to corn on corn. But even this faulty fyftem is far preferable to 
any of our old courfes. Had there been only five ficlds it would have been worfe for 
the foil; becaufe a courfeof only two fields in clover to three in corn, muft in time 
cenier the grouad weak, and comparatively unproductive. 









Better Maiz Courfes- 









No. VI. 
0 a. maiz . ° ° 750 Buthels. 
50 - beans . - - goo 
50 - barley - - - 1000 
so - clover - - o - 
50 - wheat - . ~ 750 
50 - clover - - ° ~ 







302 a@ in 6 fields. 












43 a. maiz - 15 Bs. - 643 
43 - beans - 10 - . 43° 
43 - barley - 20 - - 860 
43 - clover - - ° ° 
43 - wheat 5 . - 645 
43 - clover ‘ - ° 


















43 - clover . - - 


——_ 


300 a. in 7 fields. - - 2580 


Here the corn crops® are interpofed by clover and beans ; a pulfe which is amelie~ 8 
rating to the foul; efpecially when growing in rows fo near as to fade the well plough+ ; 
ed and cleaned intervals: and thele crops give three or four amelioraters to three ex- 
haulers,” 

“ The greateft quantity of grain produced in a rotation is not alone a proof of its a 
being the beft fyftem. A large quantity of good meadow will yield much hay. It 
is a fin againit good hufbandry to fell off the hay of a farm. Numbers of cattle well 
fed and well littered, give the manure requifite for invigorating the foil . but num-+ 
bers of cattle cannot be kept in good condition, through the year, unlefs clover or grafe, 
as well as hay abound.” 



















* Gorn crops. Wheat, barley. rye, maiz, oats, and generally all forts of grain of which 


breadis made, are corns, 
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Crover-Seep, 


This is an important article in the improved fyftem of crops: but its hear 
fome price, or cofting fome labourto obtain it, renders it a bug-bear to common hyf- 
bandmen, whofe habits have diverted them from the large ufe of it. Itis indeed ab. 
folutely neceffary, that it fhould be a common crop in rotation with other articles of 
crop. And it is hoped, there are farmers {pirited and determined enough to defcar 
the objetions ; and who will confider the coft not chargeable merely to the crop of 
clover, but to the whole round of crops; the clover being fo effential thereto, tha 
without it, the foil, the cattle, and the eorn crops would greatly fuffer ; and the fa, 
mer’s income, his reputation, and his independency would be leflened. If bs. of 
clean clover-feed, when fown with fuch a box as is defcribed below, clothe the ground 
as well with plants as 10 or 121bs. fown in the common broad-caft way, of whieh | 
have had a little experience, then a buthel of feed will fow 15 acres; which is a cog 
of only 5 thillings an acre. Thirty loads ef dung per acre (wabought/ would colt the 
farmer four times as much for loading, cartying, and difperfing them on the field; 
and, if bought, many times more. He can manure or ameliorate 100 acres with clo. 
ver more certainly than he can 20 from his dungheap ; and moreover in the time that 
his clover is theltering the foil, perfpiring its excrementitious «fluvia on the ground, 
dropping its putrid leaves, and mellowing the ground with its tap roots, it gives {ull 
food to the flack of cattle, keeps them in heart, and imcreafes the dunghill, Nor is 
the antelioration by clover very inferior to that by dung, as this is commonly managed. 
ip funté vefpedts it is preferable, With dung, inoumerable feeds of weeds are carried 
out, andfown on the fields : not fo of clover-feed, when it 1s well cleaned. Clover 
is the beft preparotive for acrop of wheat. Dung inclines wheat to run more ini 
ittaw than full grain, Wheat on clover has the beft yrain and the fullef crop, 


Sowinc Wacatr on Crover. 
The language ef farmers on this head is, that wheat on clover isto be fown on 
one carth’’——“* one ploughing.’ ‘1q conform to this idea,.I conducted the bufinefs, on 
25 acres, in this manner ; 

i. ‘The clover, having been cut once and then paftured, was turned in deep, bys 
plough. 

2. The wheat was fouwed, broadcaft. 

3. The harrow folluwed twice, in the fame direAion in which the clover ws 
ploughed in. 

4. The fown wheat was then rolled. 

‘The crop ftvod well and yielded fatisfaftorily. It grew near two miles from my 
other field-wheat, on a fuil not quite fimilar, fothata juft comparifon could not be 
made between them. ‘The operations immediately followed each other, without any 
paufe betweenthem. The plough, the harrow, the feed, &c. were all ready on the 
{pot, before the plough proceeded. 

Mr. Young was requetted, in ircland, to inftru& the farmers of that country in pro- 
per courfes of crops: and when he comes to dire them how to fow wheat on clover, 
he ouly fays—* ‘The clover is to be wel ploughed in, with an even, regular furrow; 
and the wheat fown and harrowed well.” Which is precifely the method ! uled; om 
Jy that, in addition, my ground was then rolled* 

One of my neighbours, intending to fow wheat on clover, ploughed up the clover 
a week or two before fecding-tin.e, aud then gave it a fecond ploughing, e-crafs and 
{ «wed wheat onic; but whether this was ploughed in or harrowedin, | huow ret, 
Vah numbers of rate of the clover were lefe handing ereét above ground, all over 
the field, and had a difagreeable appearance Here was fome uoneceflary labour, * 
ulelefs and ¢ven an injurious ploughing, wherchy the manure from thole fubfent.! 


er 


- 


* The operations may vary, according te -jreumfances ix the fate of the ground and the ne- 
turees tie ful. Qua clean mellow earth, 1 have experienced, in a comparative view, Ua 
parrowing i” qhest ty equal to plougling il in, on the Jame fois, gnd equally tlian und men | 
both beiug adjacent, and the work being performed on the fume day—net fo of foul oy incliferiut- 
by tilled ground. In fome cules ide rolling may be difpenjed with, and would be Letter emitle 
as on heavy grownd ina moifi fate of it. Ti is jomewhere recommended to plough in the civ 
feallow (3 inches) ; aud that another plough follow civfe and cover the firfi furret wih 4 
ches depth of earth : fa that the ground is tarned up 7 inches in oll. 
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roots and a part of the green herbage, fo turned out by the fecond ploughing, was loft 
to the crop. 

Another neighbour fowed wheet on clover with an intention net only to experience 
that method of cropping, but alfo to difcover the diffcsence between the preduce of 
wheat fown on clover pafyred, 2udon clover mowed. In both he obtained great {fatis- 
faction. Hig operations were lcfs conSned than mine, which were meaut te be few 
and as fimple as might be. 

He 1. Ploughed in the clover, deep. 

a. Harrowed. 

eo Rolled, 

4. Sowed wheat. 

5 Ploughed it in, /ballozw. 

6. Harrowed it, in the fame dire&tion. 

Half of the wheat fo feeded, was on the clover ground which had been twice mow- 
ed and the clover made into hay ; the other half, on what had been pefured through 
the fummer. The operations of feeding were at the fame time, and in the fame man- 
ner. The produce from that twice mowed was half a» mach more in quantity by the 
acre, to that paftured. So injurious is the tread of beafts in pafturing, more than 
any good derived to the foil from fcattered dung, here and there dropt and expofed to 
utter exhauftion by the fun and wind. 

Submitting thefe fads to the confideration of farmers, | have only to recommend, 
that they endeavour to have their clover grow fufficiently thick on the ground, and 
that it be fuffered to remain only one fummer, exclufive of the year when the pre- 
ceding crup of grain was reaped, and upon which grain-field the clover-feed was 
fown.” 





Or Stock. 

It is adyantagcouste a farm, and of fome immediate income, to have on it as nume- 
rousa Rock of cattle as cau be kept we//, and no more than can be fokept : It os better 
te have too few than too mawy : Yet, in parts of America, farmers exceedingly dif- 
proportion their cattle go their provender—they will have numbers of hidebound 
creatures, of which more die from the mere want of food and thelter, than are fold 
or eaten ; Se thas leis meat and leis manure are derived [rom a great number fo poor- 
ly kept, than other farmers have from 3 duc proportion iu a imalicr number weil kept, 
Befides, does not the man feel tliame in the crucity of 4urwing and keeping in a Rate ad 
want and mifery, a fcllow-creature committed to lus care ? Is it not a erudt to the 
greature man, from the Father of all creatures ’ 

The live flock is to he as many as can be kept edéered from cold rains and with 
abundant winter awd fummer food, Of all the kinds, the horfe is the mott coftly and the 
mek injurious tu the farm: He bites clofe, is almolt continually treading and poach- 
ing the ground, and cate more than the ox as § to 3; yet is not, himiclf, eatable : 
When he dies, he is loft for ever. Vhe ox is meat: After having given us his 
labour, he becomes a part of ourfelves; we have the value of him for ever in us. 
Steers are unprofitable : They coft 6 or 7 years keeping, wichout yielding labour ; 
and are then fold for \efs than the colt of keeping and fattening them.* Sheep are pro» 
fitable : but are not here in the defign, becaule they are totally difcarded by the far- 
mers of this neighbourhood ; and there are circumitances which more particularly af- 
fe@ this than any other parts of the country, reipecling them. Sowsand pigs, if not 
alfo hogs, ought to be kept where there isa dairy, as they make a conliderabie part of 
its profit, from the offal milk. Hogs are profitably kept on green clover, and fatten- 
cd on potatecs and cora. 

The quantity of land, alone, is no rule for determining the aoumber of cattle or 
other live ftock : Notenly the quantity and quality, but alfo the fituation and the 
crops will affect the queftion : and the attentive farmer will determime from his ex- 
perience, how far he 1s to cularge or reduce the number of his live hock. 

Cowsin milk are not to want water. In this climate, they ought to be watered 
three times a day. ‘Their water ought to be near; asdriving cows any diitance, is 
very injurious te their milk, 

* Ina former publication, I endeavoured to prove, that treading the ground, in conflant paf- 


turing, & mex injuvious te the foil, than feraps of dung, difperfed and left expefed to the fun and 
wind, are beneficial. 
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OBSERVATIONS 02 NOVEL-READING: in an Essay, written by a member 
of the Belles-Lettres tociety of Dickinfon college, at Carlifle.—_ 


Philadelphia, 1792.——L rice one eighth of a dollar. 


obey thofe parents, and inftructors of youth, who have not fufliciently 


reflected on the pernicious confequences of permitting young 
minds to imbibe the principles contained in moft of our modern no- 


vels, we would recommend a perufal of this eflay, The author appears 
to have made the molt of a thread-bare fubject. He has fated, ina 


plain and forcible manner, thofe effects, which the opinion of moral 
writers, fupported by reafon and experience, has long afcribed toa 
{pecies of reading, which is for the moft part unprofitable—frequent- 


ly injurious. Such of our fair readers as inconfiderately trifle away 


the precious hours of youth in the indiferimiate perulal of novels, will 
find, in the following extract, fome incentives to devote their atten- 
tion to more ufeful fludies. 

What a vait difference would there be, if the ladies dedicated that time they fo idly 
throw away on novels, to reading fuch books as their parents, or fome friends who 


are capable of judging, might recommend to them as moft proper and profitable. By 
this means their minds would be expanded—their ideas enlarged—their judgments 
ripened and ftrengthened—and they would experience the moft fatisfaétion in the 
company of perfons of underilanding: whereas, while they continue to make novels 
their favourite employment, they mult be in pain, except when furrounded by fuch a 
have {pent their time to the fame purpofe, and arrived at the fame degree of ——ign- 
rance with themfelves. It would work a reformation on a great many young men, 
whofe idlenefs and averfion to learning render them odious to attentive fludents, and 
off-caits from their fociety ; and irftead of meeting with protection among the ladies, 
and being their particular favourites, as, | muft fay, they commonly are, they would 
find themfelves defpifed and ridiculed, and would have no alternative but that of ap- 
plying clofely to their ftudies, in order to obtain peace of mind, and to reinftate them- 
felves into favour. 

it is as lamentable as it is unjuft, that this general inattention of females to learning, 
that this neglect of the improvement of their minds, fhould ertail difgrace on the 
whole /ex, and involve it under an imputation of a deficiency in mental faculties. But 
it is not, my fair readers! yet too late to refeue your fex from this refie@ion---happi- 
ly it isin your power, and I pray you to neglect no opportunity, by attention---by ap- 
plication---by the fudy of proper bools---by a care of what company you keep---and in 
particular, whom you admit to your fincere friendfhip and confidence---to convince 
our fes that you have been blefled by nature, in, at leaft, as ample a degree as they 
Nay, by your great improvements and attainments, you might even humble their 
pride, leflen their mighty ideas of fuperiority, and put them to the bluth on account of 
the Jittlene/s of their knowledge, which would otherwife be comparatively great ; and 
it is thiscomparative greatnets that renders them frequently very conceited. You 
would excite in them an emulation to excel. Now this emulation is a virtue, and iss 
fure road to excellence. 

How many valuable ends would by this means be accomplithed at once !---You 
would convince the world of your capacities-~you would improve your own minds 
and at the fame time affift in rendering thofe of the male fex more accomplifhed, 
well by the emulation with which you would infpire them, as by your found and in- 
ftru@ing converfation. : ] 

Befides, as the bringing up of children, and the firft principles of their education, 
are much the care, and in a great meafure the lot of the female parent : you would 
now be capable of difcharging your duty in this refpe&, by training them up in a pre- 
per manner, by inftilling into them found principles, and, what is of far more effed, 
by fetting them alfo a virtuous example ;---but when precept and example are comp 
tible, and go hand in hand, they corroborate, they give peculiar force to each other. 
And the happinefs of fociety much depends on the wife and faithful difcharge of this 
impgrtant duty. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


SONNET. 


THOU dear obje& of my haplefs 
O love ! 
Long to my heart thy fancied form I’ve 


preft; 
But, fammon’d now to thy abode above, 
There, in thy arms, I'll find fweer bal- 
my reft. 
Thy former pangs revibrate the’ my foul, 
When thou didft fmile at agonizing 
grief ; 
Twas Heaven who taught thy feelings 
to control, 
And gave thee refignation for relief ! 


Now death, to me, would prove a wifh’d- 
for guefk 
But ah !—to leave thy emblems quite 
forlorn !— 
What friend will cheer and hug them to 
his breafk, 
When ftern misfortune caufeth them to 
mourn? 
My hov’ring foulg firft views the blifs 
thou’dit give; 
Then clinging infants make me with to 
live. 
H. K. jun. 
08. 18, 1792. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Avorzss to HuMANITY, 


"FO thee, Humanity! ftill let me bend, 
And own thee Reafon’s guide, and 

Virtue’s friend. 

What tho’ my poverty forbids relicf 

‘lo him who pines in fickuefs and in grief, 

Thy heavenly dictates ftill can bliis im- 
part ; 

For well thou ee the feelings of my 
heart. 

In ev'ry vein thy kind fenfations flow ; 

| tel thee ever in my bofom glow. 

To charm the heart on carth, to thee is 
given, 

Whilft thy mild raptures raife the foul to 
heaven. 


Parnafhiad. 


Whatever conflics in my breaft engage, 
Shicld me from haughty prde aud cruel 
rage; 
Teach me with candour throush life's 
icenes to reve, 


And clafp my neighbeur wich fraternal 


love ; 

The worthy great to honour, fre; from 
fear ; 

The weak to pity, and the good revere. 


When to the vale of life my fteps de- 
fcend, 


Humanity ! thy vetary befriend. 
Inftruc me every Wirtue more to prize, 


Bieft in the converfe of the good and wife. 


Aud when my foul prepares .o take her 
flight, 

h! thenthe hope of heavenly blifsex- 
cite ; 

Whilper that mildnefs may expe@ the 
ikies, 

And with the hand of friendfhip clofe my 
cycs- 


Philad, 08. 179% 


CONSTANTIA, 


ICK of the world, in prime of days, 
Conftantia took a ierious fit— 
Refoly'd to fhun all balis and plays, 
ind only read what faints had writ 
To Bethiehem’s walls the would re- 
parr, 
And be a penfive fifter there. 


A failor, loitering from his crew, 
As chance would have it, pals u along— 
She told him what the had in view, 
And he reply’d—~Fair mad, you're 
wrong, 
Let faded nymphs to Bethlehem go, 
Where kifles freeze and love is fnows 


The barren oak and clufter’d pine 

Afford a gloomy, fad delight; 

Lut why that bloom of health refiga, 

‘Phe mingled tint of red and white : 
In cloiitered cells the lowers expire 
‘Phat on the plain all eyes admire, 
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With fuch a penfive, pious train 
Who, but a hermit could agree— 
Ah, rather ftay to grace the plain, 
Or walider on the wave with nic : 
For you the paiatéd bark fhall wait 
Abd 1 would di¢ for fuch a freight. 


No wandering feaman, the replied, 
Can tempt me to forego my plan ; 
No barque that watts him o’er the tide , 
‘Nor many a better looking man : 
Go, wanderer, plough your gloomy 
fea, 
Conftantia muft a fitter be. 
To gain fo fair a flower as you, 
‘The tar returned, who would hot plead? 
Nor fhall you, nymph, to Bethichem go, 
While love can write what you mutt read: 
Come, to you’ meadow let us fray, 
1 have fome handfome thingsto lay.— 


Love has his with when reafon fails— 
In vain he figh'd, in vain he flrove ; 
Forfake, faid the, théfe {welling fails 
If you would have me—think of love: 
Great merit has your failing art, 
But ablence would difirad my heart. 


What elfe was faid, we fecret keep ; 
The tar, grown fonder of the there, 
Negleds his profpeés ou the deep, 
And the of Bethlehem talks no more : 
He flyly quits the coafting trade ; 
She pities her—that dics a maid. 


Philad. 1792. 


ODE Sung at the Great Wig rev of the 
Tannany Sovicty, or Columbian Order, of 
New-Yort, on the celebration of the ‘Third 
Century of the Difewwery of America by 
Gbriflepher Columbus, on the 12th GRober, 
1492. 


E Sonsef freedom ! hail the day 
That brought a fecond world to 
view, 
Te grest Coismies’ So 'ry Pee 
The praile abd honour juttiy duc. 
Cherws. 

Let the important theme in{pire 
bach breait with petroti fire, 


Long did oppreflion o'er the world, 
Her languine banners wade difplay ; 
seis Die 1] othe beetebieete ee Tak, 

«And freedom’ s domes tn rus ley 
Jattice and liberty had flown, 
apd tyraots call’d the werld ther 

vw 


Parnaffiad. 


‘Thus heaven our race with pity viewed. 
Relolved bright ircedom to reflore ; 
And, heaven-direcled, o'er the flead, 
Columbus found her on this thore. 
O'er the bleffed land, with rays di. 
Wite, 
She fhone, and fhall for ever thine 


Hark ! from above, the great decree 
Floats in cclettial notes along ; 
“ Columbia ever fhall be free.” 
Exulting thoufands {well the fong. 
Patrivts revere the great decree; 
Columbia ever fhall be free. 


Here fhall the enthufiafltic love, 
Which freemen to their country owe, 
Enkindicd, glorious, from above, 
In every patriot bofom glow ; 
Infpire the heart, the arm extend, 
The rights of freedom to defeng 


Secure forever, and entife, 
The Rights of Man thall here remaia ; 
No nobles kindle difcord’s fire, 
Nor defpot ‘oad with flavery’s cl ain, 
Here fhall the opprefs’d find fwee: 
repofe, 
Since none but tyrants ate our 
foes. 


Here commerce fhall her fails extend, 
Science diffule her kindeft ray ; 
Religion’s purelt flame afcend; 
And peace fhal!l crown each happy day. 
thrice favored land, by Heaven uc 
fiyned 
A worid of bielings for mankind. 


Then while we keep this jubilee, 
While feaced round this awfel thrine, 
Columbus’ decds our theme fhali be, 
And liberry, that gift divine. 
Let the traniporting theme infpic 
Each brealt with patriotic Sire. 


-——— 


ASYLUM. 


FOK THE UNIVS&SAL 
Toe Saw Revease. 
N 1LY were tie acceniew: ths sc 
loved, 
And all my friends my youthful flame ap- 
proved. % 
No fooner did the prieft his tatk perform 
Than L ove! s loft ighs were turned tu Fu 
ry’s horm. 
how vai all mortal hopes © 
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Proc edings of Congre/i. 26 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM 
HisrORIcat sketcn of the proceepincs of concress, iz the fi 
which commenced, at Pi iadelphia, on the 24th of Ofoeber, L7gt. 
(Continued from our lafi—page 205.) 


(Desare on the Fismtay Bitte--concluded. ) 


R. Page.——No man in this houfe is more heartily dif; 
N eries of the united flates than Tam: nor can any one more fincerely wilh to 
encourage the bold, active, and cater] rifing a dive nturers io that branch of our com- 
merce tu perfevcre fn it, than I do ; being feulible of the importance of their traffic in 
peace, and of the defence of their country, and annoyance of their enemies in war ; 
but, fir, much doubt whether congrefs can give chat encouragement to the fitheries 
to which they are entitled, and which policy would lead the 
give, were it not reftricted by the conititution. 

Iconfider, Gr, the conftitution as intended to remedy the defe&s of the confedera- 
tion to acertain degree ; fo far only, as would fecure the independence and general 
welfare of the confederated Rates, without endangering the fovereignty and independ- 
ence of the indivtdual ftates —Congrefs, therefore, was authorifed to pay the debts of 
the union, and to regulate commerce ; partly for that | rpole, aftd partly to prevene 
improper and dangerous commercial combinations, jcaloulies and aitercations between 
the ftates; but congrefs was net entrufted with any regulation of exports, which 
could admit of an interpofition which might be diated by partiality ; nor was con- 
grels permitted to lay any tax, which could by any pofliility operate unequally on 
the Rates in general. It is faid, indeed, that if a drawback be not allowed on the fale 
uled in falting fifh, there will be, in fact, aduty on the exportation of the fith; but to 
this, U think, i¢ may be replied, that the conftitution guards the exports of cach ftate 
againkt the poffibility of a partial reftriQion by congrefs, or even by the fates them- 
isives; that coagrels camnot lay a duty on the exportation of rice, indigo, 
«ec. or agy other article exported from any flatc, becaufe this might be done to the in- 
jury of the fate where fuch duty would operate, and 
difement of fome pa@ticular Rates, its competitors, more favoured by the general go- 
verament, or poffefling more influence in the debates of congrefs; and that the ftates 
er2 allo individually reftrained from laying 
grels, to prevent acts which might preduce 
perhaps, at length, civil diflcnfions ;—that this reftrid 
partiality, therefore, cannot cxtend to authurife drawbacks, which may be produdlive 
of partial preferences, and their confequent jcaloufics; that if drawbacks be granted 
stall, they ought - be univerfally extended to every article which is or can be ex- 
ported from any of the fates, having in its compolition a 
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hence thips, and other vefle s, & fh yuld have drawbacks on the fails, cordage, iron, 
&c. but ie way alfo be faid, that as to the duty on fait, that ts amply es to the 
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Proce edings of Cong refs. 


tial fi, ani the Mate for + ee were GS be then ie a field for partiality, difconcens, 
and complaints, we! Ge reniiveuen wi corde againft. tt cannot, therelive, 
be to any purpofe, to tell usthat a bounty, of sliev-vwnes, as it ie pow called, is pretera- 
ble to a drawback, as there is set fo great room for “aud in the one as the other: nor 
can it be of importance to thew that the ificrmen tive not the profit to which they 
are entitled; that their fervices in the laft war deferve rewards, Ac. their country 
frared with them the glory of their gallant behaviour; but they alone received the 
rewards they aimed ai—iic sscc fins they took was a compenfation for fervices, and 
» rewarc forthofe exploits. Itistrue they annoyed the enemy; «i ss *<*teim their 
prizeafometimes fed, armed, and clothed our armie:; but it is not faid that they did 
not reccive payment for furmifhing thofe rhings 
But here we are afked, is it not of yreat confeguence to the anited Rates, to employ 
thole hold, fkilful feamen in our fervice, that we may enjoy the commercial advantage 
they give usin peace, and their powerful affitance in war ?--to this I reply, that it 
euht fick to be proved that congrefs has the. power and authority .to give them the 
encouragement demanded; andeven if congrefs have that power, it ought to be 
fhewn that it can be extended to the benefit of the failors of fome of the flates, and 
not to thofe of every ftate, It may be faid, that congrefs may, with as much propriety, 
give bounties to our hunters in the weltern country, to raife up a nurfery of foldiers as 
a barrier againft the Indians, snd to promote the fur trade, as to give drawbacks and 
bounties to the fifhermen of the eaftern ftates with a view to encourage fifherics, and 
to raife a nurfery of feamen for their defence againft enemies who may invade our 
eaflern frontiers. Ingeed, if defence be the object in view, we might as well give 
bounties to fturdy lamdfmen, to be in readinefs and conftant training for war. 

Indeed, fir, | confefs I am not altogether convinced, that if congrefs have this pow- 
er, it ought to be thus exercifed; becaufe it is not clear to me, that thofe fifhermen 
would not be more profitable to the united ftates, if they were cultivating the lands 
which now lie wafte, and raifing families, which would be of ten times more value 
than their fitherics. A nurfery of virtuous families, which will produce foldiers, fai- 

.Jors, hufbandmen and ftatefmen, muft be preferable to a mere nurfery of failors, who 
generally live fingle, and often perith atfea. always look upon the lofs of a crewto 
an infant republic, as the lofs almoft of a new ftate. 

I fpeak of this queftion, however, as a citizen of the united ftates, as a member of 
this houfe. Were I to difcufs it as a citizen of Maffachufetts, and in their legiflature, 
I thoald fay, as the ftate is nearly filled with inhabitants, and oug fifhermen increale 
our commerce in peace, protet us in war, and indeed even enrich us by their prizes, 
it is our intereft to encourage them to the utmoft, and to prevent their going into 
the fervice of other countries. I might therefore, asa member of the legiflature of 
that ftate, do allin my power to procure bounties for them, and indeed for all the 
failors belonging to that ftate; but I fhould not think of applying to congrefs for their 
afliftance, not only becaufe ! doubt their right to afford it, but becaufe I thould look 
upon it as in fome degree derogatory to the fovereignty and independence of the ftate. 
1 fhould look upon fwch an interference of congrefs as a ftep towards wallowing up the 
powers of the ftate governments, and as confolidating the different ftates into une go 
vernment, which the wife and virtuous in every ftate always protefted againft as dan- 
gerous to their liberties; the fear of which confolidation prevented many good mel 
from voting for the adoption of the new government. 

The framers of the conftitution guarded {> much againft a poffibility of fuch par 
tial preferences as might be given, if congrefs had the right to grant them, that evel 
to encourage learning and ufeful arts, the granting of patents is the extent of thet 
power : and furely nothing could be lefs dangerous to the fovereignty or intereft of 
the individual ftates, than the encouragement which might be giver to ingeniousit- 
ventors or promoters of valuable inventions in the arts and f{ciences—the encourage 
ment which the general government might give to the fine arts, to commerce, to ™ 
nufactures and agriculture, might, if judicioufly applied, redound to the honour 
congrefs, and the fplendor, magnificence, and real advantage of the united {tates : bt 
the wife framers of our new conftitution faw that if congrefs had the power of exete 
fing what has been called a royal munificence for thefe purpofes, congrefs might, lik 
many royal benefators, mifplace their munificence, might elevate fycophants, # 
be inattentive to men unfriendly to the views of government ; might reward th © 

geauity of the citizen of one ftate, and negleé a much greater genius of another 
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Proceedings of Congrefs. 


eiisen of 2 toverful ftatc, it might be faid, was attended to, whilf that of one of Jefe 
weight 14 (he federal feale was totally negle@ed. It is not fuflicient to remove thefe 
objections, to lay, as fome gentlemen have isid, that congrefs is incapable of partiality 
o abfurdices, and that they are . far from committing them as my culleagucs of my- 
fell uel! thee: the contticution was forined on a fuppofition of human frailty, am to 
sefrain adufcs of mittakee powers: the conftitution has been faid by fome to be like 
the andwers of te oracies of old, capable of various and oppofite conftructions ; that it 
has been ingenioufly contrived like fome of them to fuit two events, a republican or a 
monarchical fu. : 1 will nat pretend te fay thee thicie nar in fame inflances ton yu 
an ebfervatio», nor willl undertake to deny that i¢ was not the intemion of fome of 
the convention that fuch ambiguities might be in their conftitution, to correfpond with 
the critical and ambiguous fate of the American mind, refpecting government ; but 
I will boldly affirm, that whatever the theories of that day might lead fome to thiwb 
refpecting the application of monarchies! prineiet= tf. Cie government of the united 
Moree mo Siw eau at this day pretend that they are applicable to their circumftances, 
their difpofitions or intereits, or even are agreeable to the withes of the people. Even 
before the adoption of she conftitution, when the rights of men had not been fo tho- 
roughly invettigated as they fince nave been, it mut be remembered, that whole fates, 
and large and refpectable minorities in other ftates, complained of and objeAed to the 
ariftocratical and monarchical features of the new government. In vain did the friends 
of the new government, friends of order, of union, or of liberty, contend that the 
powers granted by the conftitution, which appeared fo alarming, were fach as would 
never be exerted, but when all good men would acknowledge the neceflity of exercif- 
ing them, and that indeed they would be explained or reftrained by fome future a- 
mendments—the fagacious and eloquent Henry fhook his head at fuch promifes, fighed, 
and fubmitted to the will of the majority, a {mall one indeed, but foretold, from the 
knowledge of the human heart, what would be done and faid in juftification of every 
meafure which might extend the power of congrefs. 

Is it politic and wife then, Mr. chairman, te exert the power contended for, even if 
it be authorifed by the conftitution ? May not the interference of congrefs in the bufi- 
nels of regulating the trade in the eaftern ftates excite, if not envy, on account of a 
fuppofed partiality, a jealoufy, left congrefs undertake to meddle in the commercial re- 
gulations of other ftates? May not congrefs with equal propriety undertake to regulate 
the tobacco, the rice and indigo trade, as well as that of the fitherics? If they inter- 
meddle in the Lufinefs of failors, why not in that of manufacturers and farmers? Where, 
Imay afk with my colleague, may they they not go on im their zeal, and { will add, 
in their laudable purfuit of promoting the general welfare ; and how totally may they 
bemiftaken ? {f jcaloufy of rival ftates, inftead of mutual fatisfaction and pleafure—if 
ditruft and fufpicion ef congrefs, infteae of confidence in their meafures, be the confe- 
quence, how will the union be promoted, or the general government fecured? Howe- 
Ver virtuoufly difpofed the prefent members may be, and I am ready to applaud their 
honeft intentions, let them confider, fir, that they had better fupprefs their patrio- 
tic emotions, than give a pretext for their fucceffors to abufe the pewers which they 
now with to exert for the public good : I know they will quote the opinion of as wife 
and virtuous a citizen asin the united fates: 1 know his patriotifm, and know well 
his true republican principles; but, fir, with the freedom of a fellow-citizen, 1 take the 
liberty of faying, that his honeft zeal, like that of the friends of the bill, has led him in- 
toa miftake*. That able ftatefman and virtuous citizen, like the eloquent advocates 
of the bill, has confidered the acts now quoted, as a full fanétion for the one before the 
committee; but I am of opinion that thofe aéts had hetter be repealed, than give a 
fan&tion to the enaéting of a law which goes to the eftablifhment of bounties or draw- 
backs, or by whatever other name they may be called, which may be ufed to the par- 
tial eftcouragment of any branch of trade or employment whatfoever. | hall therefore 
vote againft the bill before us,and to get rid of it, fhall vote for ftriking out the firft 
fection, according tu the motion now before the committee. 

The votes being now taken on the motion for ftriking out, it was negatived.—Mr, 
Giles then moved, that the words “ allowance now made,” fhould be fubfRituted for 
“ bounty now allowed.”—Hie obferved, that he conceived the vote again ftriking 


* Mr. Jefferfon, fecretary of fate, in bis report on the fperies 
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out the fir feAion wasa decifion in favour of the policy of granting governmental 
aid to the fifheries; the inquiry now was, on what terms this aid fhould be granted. 

When he firft mentioned his doubts refpecting the principle of the bill, it was, he 
faid, with diflidence, and thofe doubts in fome meafure arofe from an idea that the bill 
contained a dire&t bounty upon occupation; upon a more minute examination, he 
thought the term bounty unneceflarily introduced into the bill; and that the obje@ 
of it could be anfwered without the ufe of terms, which might hereafter be deemed 
to contain.a decifion upon the general principle of the conttitutional right to grant 
bounties... Tt was to avoid any thing which might wear the appearance of fuch a de- 
cifion, that induced him to make the prefent motion. 

He proceeded to remark, that as great a difference of opinion often exifted refped- 
ing the precife meaning of the terms ufed, as the confequences which flow from them 
after attaining fuch precifion of meaning ; it was of importance to the prefent difs 
cuffion, that an accurate definition of the terms nied in the bill, and of thofe propoled 
to be ufed, fhould be had. 

The avewed object of the bill was not to increafe, but to tranfmute the fum, or a 
portion thereof, now allowed to the fifheries in lieu of the drawback upon falt, from 
the merchant, who is now fuppofed to qeceive the fole benefit, to the fithermen really 
employed in the fifiing veflels : This isa mere chimerical projec. but if it be admit. 
ted that this is the object to be effeed by the bill, the term bounty is improperly ap- 


plied. 


The great characteriftic dihindion between bounties and drawbacks, as they effens 
tially relate to the adminiftration of this government, confifts in the governmental ob- 
je@s to which they may feverally be applied : Drawbacks are neceffarily confined to 
commercial regulations—bounties may be extended to every poflible obje& of go- 
vernment, and may pervade the whole minutia of police ; they may not only be ex- 
tended to commerce, but to learning, agriculture, manufadures, and even the facrednefs 
of religion wil! he found too feeble to furnith complete protection from their influence. 
The people of the united fates have always been fcrupuloufly tenacious of a conftitue 
tional fecurity, for the mott free and equal exercife of this right; but through the me- 
dium of bounties, even this right may be invaded, and the only fecurity againf fuch 
invafion muft be governmental difcretion. 

The fame characieriftic diftinction will attend that /pecies of bounty which may in 
cidentally refult from commercial regulations; and direct bounties upon ‘occupation, 
founded upon the broad bafis of diferetionary right : the fpecification in the comftitue 
tion, of the right to regulate commerce, may poflibly in fome cafes give rife to t!dsin- 
dire& fpecies of bounty, not from any right in the conftitution to grant bounties, but 
as the neceflary refult from the fpecified right to make commercial regulations—and 
this fpecification can be the only foundation of juftification to this indirect fpecies of 
bounty, but there isno {pecificaticn in the conttitution, of a right to regulate /earning, 
agriculture, menufaclures or religion, and fo far as the fenfe of the conftitution can be col- 
JeGed, it rather forbids than authorifes the exercife of that right. 

Argumerts ufed to deduce any given authority from the term general welfare, ob 


Rra&edly from the fpecification of tome particular authority, are dangerous in the ex 
treme to rights conftituticnally referved, ard ought ever to be viewed with great cav- 


tion and fulpicion ; they ferve directly to fhew that this government is not only con 
folidated in al} its parts, but that it is a confolidated government of unlimited difere- 
tion ; that it contains no conftitutional Jimitation or reftriction. If any given antho 


rity be inferred from the term general welfare in the abftra@, any other authority is 
equally deducible from it, because the term is applicable to every poflible objed of go- 
verrment, and differs only in degree, as to the feveral governmental objedts. 

He would remark further, that bounties,in all countries and at all tirmes, have been 


the effedl of favoritifm ; they have only ferved to divert'the current of induftry from 
ite natural channel, into one lefs advantageous or productive; and in fact they att 


nothing more than governmental thef//s committed upon the rights of one part of the 

community, and an unmerited governmental munifcence to the ocher—tIn this country, 

and ender this government, they prefent an afpect peculiarly dreadfui and deformed. 
To contemplure the fubje&ts upon which bounties are to operate in the united ftates, 


the nature of the yovernment to difpenfe them, the ftate preferences which now & 
and will forever, more or lefs, continue to exift,the impoflibility of an equal operation 
of bounties thre ughout the umted lates, upon any fubje& whatever, fhould be conb- 
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dered ¢ and one of thefe two effeAs will neceffarily follow the exercife of them—ei- 
ther the very exiftence of the government will be deftroyed, or its adminiftration muft 
be radically changed : it muft be converted into the mott complex fyftem of tyranny 
and favoritifm. 

He obferved, that it was not unfrequent at this time to hear of an eaftern and fonth- 
ern interc't, and he had for fome time filently and indignantly feer, or thought he faw, 
attempts by this mean to influence the deliberations of the houfe upon almoft every 
important queftion; fo far as he was the infulted object of thefe attempts, he felt that 
contempt for their authors, which appeared to him to be the correfpondent tribute to 
the impurity of their defiens: vet he thought that this had been the moft formidable 
and efleCtua! miniferia!l machine which had been vet ufed in the adminiftration of the 
government. Rut one great mifchief he apprehended from eftablithing the principle 
of the voreftraired right to grant bounties, wil! be, that it will make the difference of 
intereft between eaftern and fouthern, lo far as they differ in their refpective ftates of 
manufaclure and agriculture, real, which is now only ideal—It will make that party 
real, which is now artificial—The jealoufies and {ufpicions arifing from party will then 
have a fubfantial foundation, which now have no foundation in fac, but are now in« 
genioufly ftimulated by a few, for the purpofe of effeCing particular objedts ; as long 
asthe government fhal! be adminiftered liberally and impartially, as long as the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal demand and fupply between eaft and fouth fhall remain inviolate, 
fo long there can exift no eflential diftin@ ‘intereft between them: but the infant 
bounties or governmental preferences are granted to eccupation, that inflant is crea- 
teda feparate and diftir& intereft, not only between eaft and fouth, but between the 
manufacturer and the cultivator of the foil; there will fill exift a community of agri- 
cultural intereft throughout the united ftetes, and he hoped the time was not far dif- 
tant, when acommon fympathy would be felt by the whole of that clafs of the com 
munity.—For thefe reafons, he hoped the motion would prevail. 

lhe propofed amendment, to change the word downty into allowance, was adopted by 
the committee, who then rofe and reported the bill to the houfe; and on the follow- 
ing day ( Feb. oth) the fame was pafled, by a majority of 17—there being 38 yeas, and 
21 nays. , fl 

Year. Ames, Barnwell, Benfon, Boudinot, S Bourne, B. Bourne, ‘Clarke, Dayton, 
Fitzfimons, Gerry, Gilman, Goodhue, Gordon, Gregg, Griffin, Hartley, Hillhoufe, Hu- 
ger, Kittera, Laurance, Learned, Lee, Livermore, Madifon, Muhlenberg, Niles, 
Schoonmaker, J. Smith, 1 Smith, W. Smith, Sterrett, Sturges, Silvefter, Thatcher, 
Tredwell, Vining, Wadfworth, Ward. 

Nays. Athe, Baldwin, Brown, Giles, Grove, Pleifter, Key, Macon, Mercer, Moore, 


Marray, Page, Parker, Seney, Steele, Sumpter, Tucker, Venable, White, William- 
fon, Willis. 


On providing for the Defence of the Frontiers. 
TT ARLY in the feflion, the prefident communicated to congrefs an account 

oF fuccefsful expeditions agzainft the Indians, in the months of June and Au 

ceding, by general Scott and colonel Wilkinfon, at the head of detachments en- 


tucky militia, A more portant expedition, how: ver, was till depending—that of 
general St, Clair, who was to penetrate into the Indian country, as far asthe Miami 
towns, with a confiderable army, confifting of regular troops and Kentucky militia. 
With thic force it was fearcely doubted, that he would be able fo effeQtually to intimi- 
date and harrafs the hoftile Indiaws, as to put an end to their depredations, and make 
them glad to fue for peace. f the expedition fhould even fail of this laft mentioned 
effect, it was hoped that fuch a chain of forts would be eftablifhed 
n “ye ‘ : ° ; 

meafure, reflore tranquility to the frontiers, by checking the incurfions of the favages. 
But all thefe hopes were blafted, by the tota! defeat of general St. Clair’s army, on the 
ath of November, in the vicinity of the Miami villages.—Official information of this 
melancholy and enexpected event was laid before congrefs, on the 12th ot December. 
Our readers will recolle& the various and violent paflions and emotions to. which this 


mournfal cataftrophe gave rife, from one extremity of the united ftates to the other. 
At Ceplored the untimely fall ef fo many brave men, particularly of feveral worthy 
“cers, who had done honour to themielves and their country, in the late war with 
Great-Britain, The deplorable fituation of the frontier inhabitants was alfo a fubjedt 


» a8 would, in a great 
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of general fympathy ;— it was feared, that the victorious favages might ravage and 
dcpopulate the defencelefs fettlements, and give a full loofe to their infatiable thirk for 


blood, and their love of plunder. It was apprehended, that the fmall military force 
which remained, might not be able to defend the forts occupied by them ; efpecially 


if, as was fufpected, the Indians had affociates, or leaders, who could manage the ar- 
tillery, which had fallen into their hands iv the engagement.— Fortunately, thefe fears 
were not realized. The Indians, whether from neceflity, from accident, ‘or from 
choice, made a much more moderate ufe of their victory than could reafonably have 
been expedied. Befides, meafures were taken, by the governments of Pennfylvania 
and Virginia, for the tempory defence of their refpective frontiers. 

When the defeat of general Harmer, in the preceding year, was taken into view, 
with the failure of general St. Clair’s expedition ; when it was comfidered that the uni- 
ted ftates were involved in a war, frem which they could not eafily extricate them. 
felves ; that the demands and exertions of the enemy would rife in proportion to their 
fuccefs; that, if an accommodation were at all attainable, it an be accepted on 
difadvantageous and humiliating terms; that the profecution of the war would either 
burthen the people with heavy additional taxes, or interfere with the eftablithed reve- 
nues, to the great injury of the natiqnal credit; that the wafte of blood and treafure 
neceffarily attendant on the profecution of the war, would be certain and great, and 
that the conteft might be tedious, before it Could be brought to a fuccefsful iflue— 
When the people had reflected on thefe circumftances, they began to look back to the 
origin of the wars and many were loud in cenfuring the meaiure, as being founded 
in the moft flagrant injultice, on the part of the united fates; and as being, in itfelf, 
highly impolitic. ‘The officer at the head of the war-department fuffered feverely in 
the public prints, while the minds of the people were thus irritated. He was charged 
with having wantonly precipitated the nation into this ruinous and difgraceful war; 
and it was aflerted, that peace might have been eftablilied with the Indians, had proper 
feps been taken for the purpole. 

On the other hand, it was contended that the depredations and enormities of the 
Indians had been fuch, and all attempts te treat with them, or to eftablith a perm 
nent peace, had proved fo fruitle{s, that war was unavoidable ; that the meafure had 
already been fanctioned by the reprefentatives of the people, who had authorifed the 
raifing of an army for the purpofe ; that no fuch complaints as thofe now prevalent 
were made, at the beginning of the war, and, it was fairly fuppofeable, never would 
have becn made, had the late expedition proved fuccefsful.—'T heyvig orous profecution 
of the war was urged, as a matter of expediency, apart from all confiderations of th 
juttice or policy of its origin. 

While the minds of the people were in this ftate of agitation, the bufinefs was w- 
dergoing a difcuffion in congrefs, where the fame diverfity of opinion appears to have 
prevailed. On the asth of January, a bill providing for the more effeciual protedion 
of the frontiers, was prefented in the houfe of reprefentatives, by a committee appoitt- 
ed forthat purpofe. ‘This bill was the fubjeét of a very lengthy and intercfting dt 

feveral days; during which, however, the doors were open only a part of om 

e following is the fubftance of that day’s debate, on a moticn for firiking ot 

the fecond fedtion of the bill, which contemplated the raifing of three additivnal reg- 
ments of infantry. 

In favour of the motion, and againfl the propofed augmentation of the military ofablifimm, 
it was urged, 

That the Indian war, in which the united ftates are at prefent involved, was init 
origin, as unjuftly undertaken, as it had fince been unwifely and unfuccefsfully com 
du@ied ;—that depredations had been committed by the whites, as weil as by the Ir 
dians ; and the whites were moft probably the aggreffors, as they frequently made 
croachments on the Indian lands, whereas the Indians fhewed no inclination to obte 
poffeflion of our territory, or even to make temporary invafions, until urged to it byé 
fenfe of their wrongs: a pro@f of this unencroaching difpofition on their part, pla! 
appeared in their conduét, after the victory they lately obtained over our troops ; % 
when fluhed with fucceis, they might have fwept the country before them, and pel™ 
trated as far as Pittfburgh, they contented themfelves with the advantage they bal 
gaiued over their invaders, and did nut attempt to invade our territories in retur, 
though there was no where at hand a fuflicient force to check their career. 
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The mode of treating the Indians, in general, was reprobated, as unwife and impoli- 
a aj 1 ' . , ‘ 
tic; the Indians are with difficulty to be reduced by the fw ord, but may eafily he gain. 


ed by jultice and moderation : and a!though their cruelties are alleged as reafons for 


a different condu@, and the fufferings of the white people pathetically deplored, thefe 
narratives are at beft but exparte evidence ;—we hear nothing of the fufferings of the 


Indians- . 
Peace may be obtained from the Indian tribes, at a much lefs expenfe than would be 


neceflary for the expenfe of the war:—to perfevere in hoftilities, would be wattine 
2 


the public money to avery bad purpofe indeed; for fuppofing our arms crowned with 
victory, what are the advantages we may expect to reap from our fuccefs f—we can 
only gain poffeflion of their lands—a poffeflion, that muft long continue unproductive 
of the {malleft henefic, as we already poflefs land fufficient ; more, in fact, thas we 
will be able to cultivate for a whole century to come. 

Inftead of being ambitious to extend our boundaries, it would anfwer a much bet» 
ternational purpofe, rather to check the roving difpofition of the frontier fettlers, and 
prevent them from too fuddenly extending themfelves to the weftern waters; if kept 
cofer together, and more nearly eonnected with the old fettlements, they would be 
more ufeful to the community at large, and would not fo frequently involve us in un- 
neceflary and expenfive wars with the Indians: but if permitted to rove at pleafure, 
they will keep the nation embroiled in perpetual warfare, as long as the Indians have 
afingle acre of ground to reft upon. 

If the citizens of the united ftates were recalled within their proper boundaries, 
there they might, for years to come, cultivate the foilin peace, neither invaded nor 
invading. As the country advancesin population, and our limits are found teo nar- 
row, it will then be foon enough to contemplate a gradual extenfion of our frontier: 
but, in the mean time, it is an idle profufion of blood and treafure, to carry war be- 
yond our prefent line of forts ; it is only ¢xpofing our arms to difgrace, betraying our 
own weaknefs, and leffening the public confidence in the general government, to fend 
forth armies to be butchered in the forefts, whilft we fuffer the Britith to keep poffef- 
fion of the pofts within our territory. 

As long as Britain is fuffered to retrin thofe pofts, we can never hope to fucceed 
againft the Indians; nor ought we to trace our late misfortune to any other fource 
than her ftill holding them in her poffeflien : were they in our hands, the Indians could 
not carry on their operations again{t us, with the fame degree of vigour as they now 
do; for it is from thofe forts that they obtain their fipplies of arms and ammunition, 
with which they c# be, at all times, plentifully furnifhed, as long as tings continue 
on their prefent foeting. 

Until thofe pofts are in our poffeffion, it will be in vain to fend our armies into the 
wildernefs. A body of five thoufand men, fent out againft the Indians, under the pre- 
fent circumfanees, would be as effectually defeated as the fmaller ones have already 
been : in thofe wilds, our troops have no friend at hand, to furnith them with fupplies 
or to give them intelligence of the approach and operations of the enemy; whereas 
the Indians, receiving both aid and information from their friendly neighbours, can 
preconcert their plans, and choofe, according to their own convenience, the place ind 
the hour of attack, as they did before. 

It was here obferved, by a gentleman on the other fide of the queftion, that 
we ought undoubtedly to get poffellion of thofe potts; and that we might have 
long fince obtained it, if we had only laid a feafonable embargo on all the Britith thip- 
ping in our ports; though he doubted, whether it would at prefent be worth while to 
take fuch a ftep, asthe Englith have loft fo great a portion of our carrying trade, in 
confequence of the additional tonnage laid on their veffels. 

In favour of the motion, it was further urged, that fuppofing the war to have been 
originally undertaken with juitice on our fide—fuppofing alfo, that the national honour 
and intereft called for a continuance of hoftilities ; yet, as it was by no means cither 
neceflary or prudent to invade the Indian territory, as this had been attempted in two 
fucceflive campaigns, and the event had, in both inftanctes, been fuch, as to afford no 
very flattering profpect from a third expedition of the fame kind, it was thought 
much more advifeable to content ourfelves with defending the frontier; and thismight 

be done, without making fo great an augmentation in the military eftablifhment. 

The only ufe of regular troops on the frontier, is to garrifon the forts, and to have 
t ftanding force in the neighbourhood, to ferm a Ratien, to which the military may 
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refort, either for protection or fupplies: but as to active fervice, the frontier militia 
aud rangers were pronounced tu be by far preferable to the regular troops, as being 
more expert woood{men, and better habituated to the Indian node of fighting. Te 
defend the forts, a {mall number of regulars would be fuflicient; the prefent eftablith. 
ment of two regiments would, if ¢ompleted, be amply adequate to the purpofe; and 
when aflifted by fuch forces a3 might at all times be collected on the frontier, would be 
able to repel every inroad of the enemy. 

Lxperience has proved, that the fudden and defultory attacks of the frontier militia 
and rangers, are <ver attended with better fuccefs than the methodical operations ofa 
regular force; the former are better calculated for expedition and furprite, making un- 
expected fallies, fcouring the country in fmall bodies, harrafling the Indians, and. inter. 
cessing their ftraggling parties, while their motivns are unoblerved; whereas, 
when a body of regulars take the field, encumbered with baggage and heavy artillery, 
the unavoidable fLownels of their movements affords the encmy an opportunity of 
watching all their operations, colle@ing their whole force, and ikulking in che woods 
arouad them, till they can feize the favourable moment to itrike a fudden biew, which 
they generally do with fuccefs, but which they could Never attempt, if expoled every 
hour to the unforefeen attacks of our wood{men, who would keep their attention come 
ftantly engaged in al! quarters, and thus prevent them from uniting in large bodies, 

It was further obfcrved, by fome gentlemea who even admitted the propriety of 
invading the Indian territory, that to effect this with fuccefs, it was by no means ne- 
ceflary to make fuch an incrcafe in the military eftablifhment, as that contemplated 
in the bill: the mifcarriage of the former expeditions could not (they faid) be alleg- 
ed as a fufficient reafon ; for it is well known, that the former eftablifhment was far 
from being complete : the regulars, intended for the fervice of the laft campaign, were 
to have been above two thoufand two hundred ; the prefident was be ides em powered 

‘ to raife two thoufand five hundred levies, in addition tothe regulars; and thefe would 
together, have conZituted an army of about four thoufand feven hundred men : hed 
tuch a body been employed, we night reafonably have expected much better fuccels 
agaiult the Indians, wl.ofe numbers were fo far inferior, the whole force of the Wabali 
tribes not amounting to above cleven or twelve Luadved warriors, who never could 
keep the field for any length of time, bug muft be foon obliged to difperfe, without 
venturing an attack upou au army of fuch fuperior ttrength. 

Initead of this, our army confilted of only about twelve hundred men, and of thele 
not above four or five hundred Were 1: ular troops : befides, had even this force been 
fuflicient if employed in feafon, the delays that had taken place tu the execution of 
the plan, would alone have been fuflicient to defeat the intended parpole. During the 
winter, the law was pafled for raifing the additional troops, to carry on the war with 
greater vigour; the whole fummer was {peut in the bufinels, and the few men thet 
we did enlift, were not raifed till late in the fall; colleed at igngth at the head o 
the Ohio, they fruitlefsly loitered away their time, till they finally erceled’ a monu- 
ment to our eternal difgrace and infamy. 

Whatever troops are to be employed, ought to be raifed with diligence and dit 
patch, if we with to avoid a fimilar mifcarriage in our next attempt: the army ought 
not to enter the Indian country, till their whole force is complete—difliculties, howe 
ver, and delay, equal to thofe of laft year, may be expe@cd in enlifting the men, and 
we fhall have the officers in pay a conliderable time, without any fuldiers ; perhaps the 
former pay of the ticops was too low; und proper effedive men were unwilling 
accept of it; if fo, let it be raifed; let the men be well clothcdand fed; and they will 
more readily engage in the feevice; probably, alfo, the term of three years was an ob 
jection with many, who would otherwife have joined our ftandard : if enlifled only 
for fix months, the ranks will be fuoner filled; and this ought to have coufiderable 
weight with thofe who advocate the augmentation of the military eftablifhment, # 
they caanot but know, that if we fet about enlilling the number of men contemplated 
ia the bill, and in the manner there preferibed, they cannot be rdifed time enough 
vendes any fervice in the next campaiyn. 

The information contained in the report on the table was not, it was faid, to be 
implicitly relied on ; that report was made by a man, who had not perfonally vilited 
the frontier : others, who had been on the {pet, were of opinion, that if two thouland 
levies had been raifed laft year, they would have been fufficient not obly for the & 

fence of the frouticr, but gven for any cfudive operations, that might Lave bee 
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thought neceffary : fuch troops, collected in the vicinity, are more competent to the 

undertaking, than the troops now in con‘emplation ; whenever they were tried, they 

behaved as well as the regulars, and im the action under general St. Clair, they gave 
equal proofs of their valour. 

The expenfe of fuch an army as the bill contemplates, is an obje& well worthy of 
ferious confideration, efpecially at the prefent moment, when there is fcarcely a dollar 
inthe treafury. Gentlemen would alfo do well to advert to the progrefs of this bufi- 
nels, and confider where they werelikely to ftop, if they went on at their prefent rate : 
at firft, only a fingle regiment had been raifed, and the expenfe was about 100,000 
dollars; a fecond was afterwards added, which [we'led the expenfe to about 300,000; 
and now a {tanding force of 5168 men is contemplated, at an annual expenfe of above 
amiilion and aquarter, Can this be juftified in the prefent ftate of our finances, 
when it is well knowa, that the fecretary of the treafury, having been requefted by 
the members from a particular ftate, to build a light-houfe on a part of their coatt, 
declined the undertaking, and alledged the want of funds, as the reafon ? 

Our refources, however, might be made to anfwer for the fupport of fuch a force 
asthat which was intended for the fervice of the preceding year, and there would be 
hittle complaint or diffatisfaction among the people : very few murmurings were heard 
againft the former eftablifhment; but fech a one as is now contemplatéd, will od 
thought extravagant, and will breed difcontent among the citizens of the united ftates. 

Apprehenfions, it is faid, are entertained, that the obje@ contemplated in raifing 
thefe additional troops, isnot fo much to punith and force the Indians, as to havea 
regular ftanding force, equal to what the Britith have on thiscontinent. This is faid 
toamount to about fix thoufand men, including thofe in Canada: but it is to be re- 
marked, that the Britith nation has not above one thoufand men within the limits of 
the united ftates; and yet, with this handful of troops, they not only keep the Indians 
in awe, but even, in oppofition to the withes of the united ftates, retain poffeffion of 
thofe pofts, which fhould have becn ceded to us purfuant to the terms of the treaty : 
why then is it neceflary, for the purpodfe of eflablifhing pofts and garrifoning them, 
toincreafe the ftanding force to fo large a number, as that contemplated in the bill 
under confideration ?—During our late arduous ftruggle for liberty, when we had to 
cope with the moft powerful nation under heaven, the commander in chief had never 
atany one time above ten thoufand men, under his own immediate command ; and 
if, with fo fmall a force, we were able to effe& fo gloriousa revolution, there can be 
no neceflity of going, fuch lengths at prefent, for the fake of eftabtithing a military 
charatter—it is range policy indeed, to raife five or fix thoufand men, to eppofe s 
handful of Indian banditti, whofe utmof amount does not, from the documents on the 
table, appear to excced twelve hundred. 

We are preparing to {quander away moncy by millions; and no one, except thofe 
who are in the fecrets of the cabinet, knows for wat reafon the war has thus been 
carried on for three years :—but what funds are to defray the emcreafed expeufe ef 
maiutaining {uch a force as isnow contemplated ?—The excife is both unpopular and 
uproduGive : —the impoft duties have been raifed as high as is confiftent with pru- 
deace :---to increafe them would be but to open a door for fmuggling, and thus dimi- 
nih their produGivenefs: and if thofe fources of revenue fail, if our finances be 
fhus exhaulted in unneceffary wars, we fhall be unable to fatisfy the public creditors, 
uulefs recourfe be had to new taxes, the confequence of which may, with juft reafon, 
bedeplored ; whereas, if we but keep our expenfes within bounds, if we nurfe ovr 
finances, we fhall be refpe@able among the nations of the earth, nor will any nation 
dare to infult us, or be able to do it with impunity. : 

At an early ftage of the debate, an honoarable gentleman had fuggefted, that, in« 
fead of palling a law for raifing, at all events, the additional gegiments, which, for his 
put, he did not think neceffary, the houfe (if they finally determined the prefent 
thablifhment to be infufficient) would perhaps do better to appropriate a certain fum 
of money, to enable the executive to call in fuch additional aid, as circumftances might 
require. 

To this it was objected, that it is the duty of the reprefentatives of the people, in all 
‘ppropriations of the public money, to make them fer certain f{pecific purpoles :---to 
ad otherwife, on the prefent occafion, would be fetting a precedent, that might, in ite 
confequences, prove highly injurious ; for, although the greateft confidence may fafe- 
‘'y be repofed in the virtue and inte srity of him who now fills the prefidential chair, 
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itis impofible tv forefee what ufe may hereafter be made of the precedent by his fure- 
ceflors, or how far it may be carried. 

That as to the juftice of the war carried on againft the Indian tribes, that wasa quef. 
tion which could not admit ‘of a doubt in the mind of any man, who would allow that 
felf-prefervation and indifpenfable neceflity, arc fufficient caufes to juftify a nation in 
taking up arms :---if the prefent war be notin every refpect juftifiable, then there never 
was, nor ever will be a jult war : it was originally undertaken, and fince carried on, 
not for the fake cf conqueft, but to defend our fellow-citizens, our friends, our dearef 
connexions, who are daily expofed, in the frontier fett!ements, to all the rage of favage 
barbarity, to whichthey, with their wives and children, muft foen, fall victims, unlef 
we {peedily fly to their affiftance :---and although there are fome people, who utterly 
dény the jufice of any war whatever, this doctrine, however fine im theory, will hard. 
ly ever obtain in practice: for, is it to be imagined, that any fet of men are effocha 
paflive difpofition, as calmly t6 Took on, whilt their friends and relations are butch. 
ered before their eyes,and refulé giving them every afliftance in their power? 

The murders and depredations, which have, for years paft, been repeatedly com- 
mitted by the favages, loudly call for redrefs :---from various documents, of unquef- 
tionable authority, now in the hands of the fecretary at war, figned and atrefted by 
the executive and legiflature of Kentucky, by the diltrit judge, and the captainsofthe 
militia, it appears, that from the year 1783 to 1790, there have been, of the inhabi- 
tants of that diftrict, or of emigrants on their way thither, no lefs than fifteen hundred 
perfons, either maflacred by the favages, or dragged into captivity; two thoufand 
horfes taken away ; and other property plundered or deftroyed, to the amount of fil- 
ty thoufand dollars; and there is good reafon to fuppofe, that on the other frontierso? 
Virginia and Pennfylvania, the number of perfons murdered or taken prifoners, dur- 
ing the above mentioned period, would furnifh a lift of one thoufand or fifteen hu- 
dred more. 

The white people, it is true, have fometinres committed depredations on the Indi- 
ans; but the inftances have been rare of their making unjuft attacks upon the favages, 
nor did they, on thofe occafions, commence hoftilities againit them, till exalperated by 
the ftrongeft provocations, that could poflibly ftimulate the human heart : this cit- 
eumftance may. be juftly allowed as fome palliation of the offence :---even in thefe in- 
ftances, however, a few individuals only were concerned ; and when the affair came 
to the knowledge of the flate, amp!e reparation was made to the injtred party :--the 
genera| goverment too had fhewn an equal difpofition to do juftice to the Indiar 
tribes; witnefs the affair of the Cherokees: for as foon as congt{s had heard their 
complaints of an encroachment made on them, by fome people from the frontier of 
Carolina, immediate orders weré iflued for obliging the intruders to evacuate the h- 
dian territory. 

But, notwithftanding the difpofition that’ prevails, as well in the legiflaturesd 
thofe ftates whofe frontiers arc moft expofed, as iti the general yovernment, to culti- 
vate peace and amity with the neighbouring Indians, that defirable object is become 
utterly unattainable in the prefent pofture of affairs :---'The frontier Indians have kil} 
ed a number of whites; the whites, in their turn, have made retaliation : both pat 
ties are in the higheft degree exafperated againft cach other, and likely to continueh, 
in fpite of every endeavout that can be made to effe& a reconciliation : with mint 
thus irritated, it is vain to hope for peace, as’ long as they continue in. each other’ 
neighbourhood ; it is therefore neceffary to form a ftrong barrier, to keep them alt 
der, unlefs indced the advocates for a ceffation of hoftilities, would oblige the frontier 
fettlersto abandon their lands :---but by what new-invented rule of right, fhoslt 
the inhabitants of Kentucky, and the other frontier fettlers, be laid under a great’ 
obligation, than any other citizens of the united ftates, to relinquifh a property leg?! 
acquired by fair purchafe ?---were it even propofed'to pacify the favages, by purchaling 
the jands anew, fuch a meafure would anfwer no other purpofe, than that of proc 
ing a temporary peace, which would foon again be interrupted by a war, that woul 
produce the neceflity of again having recourfe to the fameexpedient : we fhould hae 
to purchafe the lands, again and again, without end; by thus fquandering the public 
money, year after year, we fhould only fwell the national debt to an amount, that® 
cannot poflibly forcfee :---better at once to make a vigorous effort, to act in a mann 
bocoming the national dignity, and te maintain our ground by war, fince we caus 
abstain a durable or an honourable peace. 
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Attempts have, at various times, been made to effect treaties of peace-with the Ins 
“dian tribes, with whom we are now at war :---and although thefe cfforts have con- 
ftantly proved ineffectual, they yet thew that neither the united ftates, northe flate of 
Virginia, were backward to adept conciliatory meafures, and to do away that anime- 
fity which had commenced onthe part of the favages, at an early period of the late 
war with Britain, and had continued to break out at intervals ever fince. In the 
years 1783, 84, 85, 87, 88, and go, offers of peace were made to them: on the laft 
mentioned occafion,’when a treaty was propofed at the Miami village, the Indians at 
fir ft refuied to treat: they next required thirty days to deliberate—and in the inte» 
tim, the inhabitants of Kentucky were exprefsly prohibited, by the preéfident of the 
united its res, to carry on any offenfive operations againft them; yet, notwithftanding 
this forbearance on the part of the whites; no lefs than 120 perfons were killed or cap- 
tured by the favages, and feveral prifoners roafted alive, during that fhort period, at 
‘the expiration of which, the Indians refufed to give any anfwer at all. 

On another occafion, the Indians, not content with rejecting our offers of peace, 
proceeded even fo far as'to infult us, by telling ws we had lands within the Britith 
polts, and afking us, why we did not go and take pwfleflion of them ?---Is this lan- 
guage to be ufed within the united ftates? Nou! we are able, abundantly able to do it, 
whenever we pleafe ; anduif we would but retrench our expenfes, in fome inftances, 
which might well admit of a reduclion, our ability would-{till encreafe; our finances 
are not quite fo infafficient as fume gentlemen feenr to imagine, nor fo eafily derang- 
ed --we are ftill able to prove that the boafted efficiency of the general government ig 
fomething more than an empty namre---we can yet raife both men and money, fuffici- 
ent todefend the nation from cither injury or infult. 

It isnow too late to inquire, whether the war was originally undertaken on the 
principles of juftice, or not ; we are actually involved in it, and cannot recede, with- 
out expofing numbers of innocent perfons to be butchered by the enemy: for, though 
we fhould determine to difcontinue the war,can it be faia that the favages will alfo 
agree to a ceffation of hoftilities ?—it is well known that they are averfe to peace , and 
even the warmett advocate of pacific meafures, muft therefore allow, that the war isa 
war of neceflity, and muft be fupported; we cannot, without impeachment both to 
our jutice and our humanity, abandon our fellow-citizens on the frontier to the rage 
oftheir favage enemies : and although the excife may be fomewhat unpopular, al- 
though money may ftill be wanted, what is the excife, what is money, when put m 
competition with tke lives of our friends and brethren? 

A fufficient force muft be raifed’ for their defence : and the only queftion now to be 


‘confidered is, what that force thal! be : experience has proved, that the force employ- 


edin the laft campaign was inadequate : it is true, the eftallifhment was not completes. 
but who will venture to affert, that, if it had been complete, it would have been fuf- 
ficient for the intended purpofe ? Are gentlemen, who affert this, fo well acquainted 
with the circumftances of the enemy, as to be able to give an accurate ftatement of 
the amount of their forces on the frontier? There are-higher opinions im favour of an 
augmentation of the army, than’can be adduced againtt it—opinions, given by men of 
judgment and experience, who have'themfelves been on the ‘fpot, and are well ac- 
quainted with the fituation of affairs in that quarter :—théfe gentlemen, who mutt be 
allowed'to be competent judges, are decidedly of opinion, that the prefent eftablith- 
ment, thouych completed to the lait man, will not furnifh an adequate force-to carry on 
the war with effect; and that it will be a hopelefs attempt, to open another cam~ 
paign, with lefs than about five thoufand regular troops, the number contemplated in 
the bill. 

Nor ought that number to be deemed extravagant, under an idea, that we have on- 
lya contemptible handful of bandittti to contend with: their numbers were, laft 
year, from authentic documents, ftated at about twelve hundred warriors, from differ- 
cat tribes ;-- fuch was the oppofition then contemp!ated,---but it is impoflible to afcer- 
tam what acceffions of ftrength they have fince-received, or even what force they had 
engaged in the late usffortunate aGion ; asthe very men, who were in the engage- 
ment, do Not pretend to’form any juft or aceurate eftimate of the number of their af- 
failants : but there is good reafon to fuppofe, that they had previoufly entered into an 
ainciation with various tribes, that have net as yet come within our knowledge : the 
bows and arrows, ufed againft our troops, on that occafion, afford a convincing proof, 
that they had foes to encounter, from diftant nations, as_yet unacquainted with the 
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ufe of fire arms---nor docs the account of the bows and arrows depend, for its authen. 
ticity, on newfpaper evidence alone; gentlemen of unquettionable veracity, who 
were perfonaily engaged in the action, have declared, that they had themfelves no- 
ticed the arrows flying. 

When we confider the warlike difpofitions of the Indians in general, and the alacri. 
ty with which the victors are ever fure to be joined by numervusallies, we have eve. 
ry reafon to expeét a much more formidable oppofition in the next campaign :---it is 
well known, that the favages place all their glory in deeds of war; and that, amon 
them, a young man cannot make his appearance in company, till he has fignalized 


his valour by fome martial achievement j---when, to this powerful incentive, a new 
ftimulus is added, by the trophies obtained in the late ation, it is prefumable that 
numbers Will crowd to their ftandard; andit ftrongly behooves us to prepare imtime 
for a much more vigorous effort, than any we have yet made againft them. 

The objeCtions drawn from the increafed expenfe, muit entirely vanith from before 
the eyes of any man, who looks forward to the confequences of one more wnfucceflul 
campaign :~--fuch a difatter would eventually involve the nation in much greater ¢x- 
penfe, than that which is now made the ground of oppoiition ;---better, therefore, at 
once, to make a vigorous and effeQual exertion to bring the matter to a final iffuc, 
than centinue gradually to drain the trealury, by dragging om the war, and renewing 
hoftilities from year to year. . 

if we with to bring the war to a fpeedy and happy conclufion, and to fecure a per- 
manent peace to the inhabitants on the frontier, we muft employ fuch troops, and 
adopt fuch mealures, as appear beft calculated to enfure fuccefs;---if we delay our de- 
termination, until the force of the enemy be afcertained, we can make no provifion 
at all; for the mature and circumfances of the cafe preclude us from the very pofli- 
bility of obtaining a knowledge of their ftrength and numbers---but are we, mean 
while, to remain inactive and irrefolute, and make no efforts to repel their intended 
attacks? No! Whatever their numbers may be, prudence calls aloud for provihvn of 
fome kind; and if experience isto have any weight with us, the example of the French, 
and of the Britith, points out the true mode of fecuring our frontier, and rendering it 
invulnerable to an Indian foe : let us occupy pofts in the vicinity of the encuny 5 let 
them be preperly garrifoned, and well provided, and the bufinedsis done. 

‘Lhefe will afford an opportunity of trading with the friendly tribes, and will pre- 
vent allintercourfe between the whites and the Indians, except under proper regula 
latiuns; flould hoftilities be meditated by any tribes, who are ngt in amity with us, 
eariy imtciligence of their movements can be obtained; their marauding parties may 
be beaten off on their approach, or intercepted on their return ;---opportunities may 
be taken of feparately attacking the hoftile tribes; their old men, their {quaws, thet 
children, will be expofed, a great part of the year, whilft the others are out hunting; 
---in thort, if fear, hope, interch, can be fuppofed to have any influence on the Indians, 
this mode of defence mult be allowed to be preferable to any other, as giving the 
fulleft {cope to the operation of all thofe motives. 

A different mode has becn long purfued in Virginia, and adopted by the inhabitant 
of Kentucky ; but its fuccefs has not been fuch, as to offer any inducement to the gem 
eral government to follow the fame plan :---Rangers have there been employed tora 
number of years, to fcour the frontiers; and thofe rangers, too, were expert wood 
men, perfectly inured to the Indian mode of warfare; yet, notwithitanding theinut 
mott vigilance, the favages ftill found means to commit all the murders and depreds- 
tions already enumerated ;---’tis true, however, that a frontier militia-men, trained up 
in the woods, may be, in many re{pedts, preferable to a regular foldicr, who hasar 
the fagne knowledge of the country, and of the mode of fighting ;---but with equale- 

rience (and proper men, pofleffed of that experience, may be ealifted on the eftad- 

ifhment) regular troops will be found iufinite!y {uperior to any militia upon earth. 

Every man who has ever feen militia in the field, cannot but know, that a very & 
fling difatter, or a fight caule of difconcent, is fudlicieat to make them difband, am 
forget all fabordination, fo far as even to neglect the means of felf-defence j---whert 
as, regular troops, under proper difcipline, and acting with greater Readinefs and cor 
cert, are much more to be depended oa, efpecially when the objet of attack is diftant, 
and great fatigue is to be undergone. The militia, in whatever mode they ma k 

éalled out, will hardly be men of a proper defcription ;---if large pay be effete 
the temptation will equally prevail upen thofe who are unfit for the f.rvice, ast © 
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upon good effuctive men :---Befides, fome of the ates have no militia Jaws ; and even 
in thofe Rates which have fuch laws, they ere gone into difufe; no dependence can 
therefore be placed on militia, under any laws now cxifting ;---there is, indeed, agen- 
eral militia law now before the houfe ; but if it ever pafles, it certainly cannot be 
palled in due feafon to aniwer the purpofe of providing for the immediate defence of 
the frontier—regular troops muft be raifed, or nothing effeGual can be done :—and 
if, toavoid the expenfe, we refule the only aid that may preve of amy real fervice, we 
render ourfelves refpunfible for the confequences of chis parfimonious policy, which 
may be attended with the ruin and deftruction of our fellow-citizens in the wellern 
country. 

The queftion, on the motion for ftriking out, being put, it was determined in the 
negative—yeas, 12; nays, 34. 

‘The bill was paffed on the 1& of February—yeas, 29; nays, I9.- 

Yeas. Ames, Baldwin, Barnwell, Benfon, Brown, Clarke, Dayton, Fitzfimons, 
Giles, Hartley, Huger, Kitchell, Kittera, Learned, Madifon, Moore, F.A.Muhlenberg, 
Murray, Page, Seney, W. Smith, Sterrett, Silvelter, Vredwell, Tucker, Wadfworth, 
Wayne, and Moore. 

Nays. Afhe, S. Bourne, B. Bourne, Gilman, Goodhue, Gordons, Grove, Hillhoufe, 
Jacebs, Macon, Niles, Parker, J. Smith, 1. Smith, Stecle, Sumpter, Thatcher, Ward, 
and Willis. 

The fenate amended the bill, in fundry particulars. To fome of thefe amend- 
mendments the houfe of reprefentatives difagreed ; and the fenate would not recede 
from them. Aconference was then held, between committees of goth houfes; an 
accommodation took place, and the bill was enacted into a law. 


HILE the bill providing for the more effeCual defence of the frontiers was 
depending before congreis, the fecretary of the treafury was required, by an 
order of the houfe of reprefentatives, to lay before that houfe fuch information, with 
refpect to the finances of the united fates, as would enable the legiflature to judge, 
whether any additional revenue would be neceffary, in confequence of the propofed 
incréafe of the military eftablifhment. He accordingly gave a flatement of the pro- 
duds of the revenues, and of the appropriations thereof to different obje@ts; from 
— it appeared, that there would remain a confiderable deficiency to be provided 
or. 

A few days aft@r the paffing of the bill, the following motion was laid on the table: 
-~“ Refolved, That the fecretary of the treafury be directed to report to this houle, his 
opinion of the beft mode for raifing the additional fupplies requifite for the enfuing 
year.” —'T his motion was warmly difeuffed for two fucceflive days. The debate was 
interefting and well fupported. Much was faid of the baneful effe&s of minifterial in- 
fluence; sts unvaried tendency to fap the foundations of liberty, in every country 
where it is fuffered to exift ; and the dangerous confequences to be apprehended hy 
the people of America, if the houfe of reprefentatives, in whom the conttitution vets 
the fole power of originating bills for railing revenue, fhould fo far farrender that 
power, into the hands of any executive officer, or head of a department, as to make 
him the oracle to dictate all their fchemes of finance, and preferibe ways and means of 
drawing money from the peckets of their conitiruents.---The following fpeeches con- 


tain the fubftance of the moft matcria! arguments employed in this lengthy and anima- 
ted debate. —— 


MR. SEDGWICK faid, that when the law was paffed, conftituting the department 
of the treafury, and making it the duty of the fecretary to report to the legiflature, 
plans for the management and improvement of the revenue; he had fondly indulged 
the hope, that a great principle in the adminiftration of the government had been fo 
far fettled, that it would pot have been called in queftion at fo early a period. The 
Principle he then, and {till underftood to be, that a great officer thould, by appoint. 
ment for that purpofe, and an adequate falary, be refponfible to the community, to 
Produce to the confideration of the national legiflature, fuch fyftematic arrangements 
in the intricate bufinefs of finance, as fhou'd give the highet aflurance of the fupport of 
pubic credit, with the leat poflible burden tw the citizensof America. ‘That if this 
ve principle remained ftill to be determined, he ardeatly withed that we might pre- 

t by the experience of other nations, and by our own—that he koew of no nztion 
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that fuffered under the weight ofa public debt, but had found it indifpenfable to ity 
welfare, to appoint fome officer, whofe duty it fhould be to fuperintend this impor. 
tant branch of bufinefs; and that without fuch appointment, it was impeffible for him 
to conceive that an erderly adminiftration of the finances could be effe&ted. It was 
not long fince, that all America had attempted to provide for the public exigencies, 
by the indigetted fchemes of legiflatang financiers. ‘The effects are remembered by 
all—the revenue was incomparably lefs productive, and yet the people infinitely more 
burdened than at prefent. ‘Thefe facts would render any other arguments fuperfly. 
ous, with thofe who believed that experience was the beft guide to well founded po. 
litical conclufions. But, on the other hand, if gentlemen were difpofed to calculate on 
the data afforded by imagination, and to build fyflems on arguments a priori, not on. 
ly unfanctioned by experiment, but in oppofition to all expericnce ; we might render 
the debts we owed, which had been juftly fliled the price of liberty, and for which 
therefore, we were under the higheft obligation to provide, an intolerable burden, 
For he would run the venture to pronounce, that the meafures which would refult 
from fuch a defultory mode of procedure, would create grievous exadions on the 
people, difappoint the expeétations of government, and prove inadequate to the fup- 
port of public credit. 

By thefe obfervations, he did not mean to derogate from the refpeétability of the 
characler of the houfe colle@ively, or of any individual member of it. ‘There might 
be many who had fufficient talents ably to prefide in the management of our finances, 
provided their minds were confined to the contemplation of that fubjeét alone. But 
it fhou'd be rew a .bered, that while feparated, in the recels of the legiflature, the avee 
cations of profeiiuns, or other bufinefs, left to molt of the members but little leifure 
for the invettigation cf political queftions ; that while in feflion, they were obliged 
to pay attention to every fubje& of legiflation committed to the national government; 


chat, confiderifg the limited faculties of the human mind, he did not think gentlemen 
fhould feel themfelves wounded in reputation, by the fuppofition that they were net 


collectively, minutely acquainted with every branch of fcience, a knowledge of which 
might be involved in the fubjects of our legifiations Without fuch an extent of infor 


mation and (cience, a man might be an excellent legiflator. Otherwife the bufinels 


of popular legiflation muft a together ceafe, or be very badly managed. It would not 
produce the {malle& uneafinefs in his mind, to have it univerfally known, that he pre- 
tended not tothe decp knowledge of jurifprudence of the attorney-general—the ac- 
quaintance of the fecretary of flate with the politica! interefts an@ relations of the 
community—or the profound krowledge of the fecretary of the treafury, of the intri- 


cate fubject of finance, Yet he fclt fome degree of confidence in the ability which he 


poflefled, of judging of the expediency of adopting fuch meafures as thofe oflicers 
fhould recommend. 

He obferved, that the houfe, ever fince the organization of the executive depart- 
ments, had actedas if convinced of the juftnefs of this reafoning, by their fre- 
quent references to the heads of thofe departments. ‘That, particularly, when it had 
been fuggefted, that the judicial fyftem required amendment, the fubject had been re- 


ferred to the confideration of the attorney-general, That when the commerce 


commerce of the country came under deliberation, it was referred to the fecretary of 
flate. ‘That thefe fubjects comprehended the moft important and deareft interefis of 
the people. That he heartily concurred in thofe references, and would take the liber- 
ty to add, that they had the fupport of the gentiemen who were now fo ftrenuousia 
oppofition to the prefent metion. ‘That if the houfle was then right, thofe would net 
be wrong who were in favour of this queftion. 

He objerved furrher, that gentlemen, in the two cafes which, in argument, they had 
fupported, had given very oppofite opinions of the colle@ive charaMer of the members 
of the houfe : when they were confdering them folely devifing the ways and means 
neceflary to fupply the deficiency of the revenue, they gave them all the qualities of 
profound financiers ; but when they were to confider the reports of the fecretary, they 
became at once transformed into retittlefs dupes, incapable of manly inveftigation, and 
quietly failing down the flream of minifterial influence. Did gentlemen feel, he alle 
ed,in the latter inftance, the want of that dependance of {pirit, which is neceflary,to ema- 
ble them to inveftigate and decide for themfelves ? If fo, they would want much of 
that gregtnefs of chara@er, which would enable them, in the former ¢afe, to act for 
the public benefit. 
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He concluded by obferving, that it appeared to him, that gentlemen who fo frenu- 
eully oppofed the prefent motion, would, if they fhould fuceced in their wifes, dellroy 
molt of the benefits intended by the inititution of the office of fecretary of the treafury, 
aud wholly fcreen the officer from every {pecies of refponfibilicy. 

Me. Page—t fhall always vote againit a motion for applying to the fecretary of the 
treafury, for information refpecting the means of procuring the fums of money necefla- 
ry for the exigencies of government. 

It isno argument to me, to be told, that the act which eftablithed the department, 


at the head of which that officer is placed, authorifes that motion. That act may be 
pleaded as obligatory on the fecr-tary,to reply to fuch enquiry, when made by congrefs, 
but not tu induce this houfe to make fuch enquiry. When thatac, whichis now 


urged in jultification of the motion before the houf , was under the confideration of 
the houfe which formed it, L raifed my feeble voice againft it—I endeavoured to thew 
that the powers given to an officer, who was appointed by the prelideat and fenate, 
and removable by the prefident alone, were {uch as were utterly incompatible with 
the principles of the conflitution, and perhaps with the letter of it, as that does not 
permit even the independent fenare, the reprefentatives of the legiflatures of the feve- 
ral tates, to originate a money bil’. 

I contended, fir, that it was the peculiar duty of this houfe, to originate money bills, 
and to devife ways and means, as they are cailed—I am {till molt decidedly of the 
fame opinion ; and I think, with the member from Penn‘ylvania, (Mr Fitzfimons) 
that fuch a reference to the fecretary of the trealury, is a dereliction of our duty, and 
an abandonment of the truft repofed in us : and that many other references muit have 


the appearance of an unbecoming indolence—! am alfo of opinion with the member 


from Georgia, (Mr. Baldwin) that if ever we make a fland, it fhould be on this 
ground. 

I will add, that it is high time to make that fland.---Pora bill having palfoed, which 
was oppefed as dangerous to the conftitation, and utterly incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of a free government, and indeed as inconfiftent with the plain conttructien, and 
I may fay, the very letter of our own conftitution ; and that bill being now appealed to, 
as a juttification ofa motion which can be fupported on no other principles, but fuch 
as may be ufed to fubvert our government, and to introduce a monarchy, as unlimited 


as that lately abolifhed in France---(for furcly if more wifdom can be found in a few 
heads of departments, than in the whole reprvfentative body of the peuple---and if 


thofe heads can be made refponfible, whilft the reprefentatives are free from refponfi- 


bility, and difpatch and energy can be obtained without the expenfe of a congrefs, or 
of this houfe at icaft; I fee not why the people might not make a favourite prefident 


as abfulute as the kings of France have been, and call on congrefs, like the parliaments 
; ‘ , . : » os olan ; 
of Paris, only to regifter his edidts.) | fay, as this isthe cafe, it is high time to make a 
ftand---But we are told that the heads of departments are recognized by the confticu- 
tion, and the bufinefs now required of one of them fanctioned by law---and we are aifo 
told of precedents, eftablifhing and authorifing this mode of proceeding---it is furely 
then high time for every member, who views that law, and fuch proceedings under ir, 
in the light I do, to join with the member from Georgia, and make a ftand, as he called 


it-And I truft, fir, that rather than fuffer that law to be thus reforted to, they will 


unite to amend or repeal it. 

1 repeat it, fir, here we fhould make a ftand ; for, however we'll intended fuch mea- 
fares may he, and the arguments in fupport of them, their tendency is mifchievous, 
and ought to be oppofed by cvery friend to a free government 

The bills eftablithing the departments of government, have {trong monarchical fea- 
tures; and have too often led congrefs into the fleps of monarchical governments 
The republican part of the Britith government rely ona committee of waysand means--- 
the heads of departments being members of the houfe of commons, are always forward 
to take the lead in the plans or projects of the crown---and they have fo ingenioufly 
involved the plans of finance, that few underftand the mylterious bufinels, and there- 
fore it is in the minifter’s hands alone.---Sir, the houle of commons always feverely 
{crutinize their plans, and are not fo obfequious to their minifters, as fome yentlemen 
are difpofed to be to our fecretaries. 

But what would Englifhmen fay, if their parliament were to pafs fuch a bill as this 
now referred to; and fhould cali on a man, not a member of either houle, but appoint- 
ed by the king, with the advice, indeed, of the houfe of lords, removable however by 
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the king alone ; to lay before the houfe of commons a plan of waysand means? Woy) 
‘the people of England be fatisfied with the ftrange ftory of his refponfibility, and of 
his (uperior abilities? But what is this ref{ponfibility fo much talked of ? The pref. 
dent may difmifs the fecretary from his office, or this houfe may impeach him-..by: 
when the prefident and congrefs both are his accomplices, who will dilmifs, or who 
impeach? and where then is the refponfibility ? 

We are afked, indeed, are you afraid of truth, and unwilling to receive inftru@iong} 
I anfwer, no--- Truth is our great objcét, and juft information our only aim---but to 
get at truth, refpecting the moft likely means of raifing a revenue, with as little ip. 
convenience as poflible to our conftituents, was, I conceive, a principal obje@ in the 
view of the framers of our conftitution, when they inftituted this houfe of reprefenta. 
tives. In this houfe alone I fhould fearch for truth, refpe@ing this important quctlion 
---frum the reprefentatives of the ftates I fhould expe& to receive all the neceflary ip. 
formation refpecting it : and if the fecretary be pofleffed of vouchers, or further ip. 
formation, the houfe fhould call for it.---In the committee of the whole, every enqui- 
ry thould be made---refolutions be propofed, examined, amended, and when Maturely 
confidered and approved by the houfe, where allthe further information which the 
heads of departments can give may be called for, our bufinefs would be done. This 
isthe way for congrefsto get at infurmation, and to arrive at truth. 

It is ungenerous to hold up a fecretary as refponfible for errors adopted by congrefs; 
and itis unreafonable to impofe upon him a tafk which, although our peculiar duty to 
perform, we fhrink from. The multitude of references already made to the fecretary 
of the treafury, and the neceflary length of fome of his reports, leave him no leijure 
to attcnd properly to the different branches of his own department. 

But what information do we afk ? We know the eftimate of expenfes for the pre. 
fent ycar---we have eitimates of the probable amount of the revenuc---and we have 
called for a report of the amount of furpluffes, if any, in the treafury. We can then, 
as well as the fecretary, determine whether any additional revenue will be neceffary; 
and if fo, we alone ought to devife the ways and means of railing it. If difpatch is 
neceffary, it is better to determine here, at once, what is to be done, than apply to 
the fecretary, whofe plans we may, after long debates, reject ---As to the fecretary of 
the treafury, Lacknowledge his abilities; I know too that fome of his reports do ho- 
nour tu his heart, as well asto his head---his gallaat behaviour in the late war, has 
commanded my higheft refpect and efteem---but I owe too much refpect to our coun- 
try, to agree to the refolution before you——=I with, therefore, thag this houfe would 
refer only fuch cafes to him, as they cannot decide on, without official information in 
his hands---and that, in the prefent cafe, the houfe would, in a committee of the 
whole on the ftate of the union, take under their cunfideration the means of raifing the 
fupplies which may be found neceffary, for the fupport of government, and the protec- 
tion of the frontiers. 

Mr. Murray obferved, that on fuch a queftion, his object fhould be to purfue what 
appeared to him the wife mode of railing taxes—In agreeing, however, with the re- 
folution and its reference, he could neither ice danger in the precedent, nor furrender 
of the conftitutional right in the confequences—as to the privilege of originating mo- 
ney-bills—when ways and means are to be fought for, his firlt object thould be to gain 
all the information the delicacy of the cale demanded ‘Lhe duty of exploring 
the refources of a country, as yet untried in many of its obje&s of taxation, was 
certainly the bufinefs of the houfe of reprefentatives—but why they fhould re- 
fufe tothemfelves an opportunity of gaining additional knowledge, beyond what 
the leifure of any one here, or the abilities of lew could colle&, was extraordinary— 
He wifhed fur a reference to the fecretary in the firft inftance, becaufe it would 
not very well comport with the dignity of the houfe, to refer to him in the k- 
cond inftance—If, on trial, there fhould appear either a crudity or a confliGing of fy 
tems; and if, as would moft probably be the cafe, partiality in the mover of any unde- 
bated fet of refolutions, fhould fhow itfelf, the houfe mult cither make the molt of the 
plans propofed, or, in the very lait refort, call on the oflicer of government to fuggelt 
his opinion on the fubje& —The fubject was extremely intricate—but part of the in- 
tricacy of taxation and finance was removed, by the well arranged order in which he 
prefumed the documents relative to the department were preferved.—An act of con- 
grcfs has already delineated the duties of the various departments—to the fecretary of 
the treafury it belonged co collect information refpecting the objeXs of taxation—te 
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invent, or adopt and propofe fehemes by which the revenucs were to be improved— 
to digeft ideas dn the political economy of the country, avd to fuperintend its finances 
—in fach a department, he mult think that a mafs of information exifted on the vari- 
ous refources of this country, and their probable productivenefs, which was not necef- 
farily to be expected elfewhere—He wifhed to avail himfelf of this information, on 
which he would exercife his right of judging, altering or rejeting ; and he wifhed to 
o tain it in the mode molt congenial with his own mind, an open refponfible commu- 
nication to the whole houfe.—He was certain tliat, though in no habits of intimacy 
himfelf, that could jultify a private communication with the fecretary, or warrant 
from the decretary an unfolicited opinion to him, the opinions and ideas of the fecreta- 
ry would, in fome way or other, moft affuredly find their way into the houfe---He 
withed to fee no minifterial out-of-door influence---The wholefome influence of {u- 
perior judgment, and of well-digefted opinion, he did not fear; on the contrary, thac 
faperiority was the only one to which he could | bow ; and the only way in which the 
uamixed benefit of fuch an influence can be felt, was that way in which the iaw re- 
fpecting the heads of departments contemplated the fubje@.--From this mode of com- 
sadnicatifig all the knowledge of the treafury department, two benelits would be de- 
rived---The fecretary would fend to us his beft opinions on the fubject, and in a way 
of which the whole houfe, and the public itfelf, could avail themfelves in forming a 
judgment---and private influence, partially, and irrefponfibly given to individual mem- 
bers, would he rendered ufclefs.---He begged leave to r pease that the objection to 
this mode, that the power and right was in the houfe of reprefentatives to originate 
money-bills, could not have much weight--- Vhe houfe of rey refentatives, of right, and 
by the coniftitution, were ‘properly conttituted the fole origin of money-bills--- But this 
reference does not deny the right, nor can it weaken its operation---A bill does not o- 
riginate till the houfe has agreed tu fome principles or refulutions ; or a committés re- 
ports a bill by order :---principles then, eftablifhed by vo te, refolutions, or ‘leave, are 
the only ways in which, in a legiflative fenfe, any thing can be known to this govern- 
ment to originate in the work of legiflation—He who has not a feat here, of whi m, 
for the fake of multiplied information, we require controlable opinion, docs no more 
sriginate the iegiflative work of the houfe, than the author of a work oa finance, from 
whole opinions we form a fcheme of revenue, can be faid totaxthe people. There is 
conteimy this good attending a reference in fuch cales—a greater chance for fimplicity 
in the fyftem of finance, and greater ftability—The opitiions thus obtained, are not 
obligatory farther ghan asthey appear founded in wifdom—we can alter, add, or re- 
jed---a complete contral is in our power.---It is thus we fhall unite the efficiency and 
regularity, which are the only good parts of bad governments, with the control and 
right of rejection which belong to the moft free. Gentlemen, after all, will not be 
precluded from furnifhing the houfe with the refult of their individual labours and ta- 
lents.---Some gentlemen had agreed, that if a committee were to fubmit a plan to the 
houfe, that committee might obtain all the intelligence neceflary from the fecretary--- 
This would, he thought, be better than obtaining information fecretly by individuals; 
but would be very objectionable, and attended with this inconvenience- -that the opi- 
nions of the fecretary, on which the comniittee might make their report, would he 
but partially known to the houfe, and would come into it unaccompanied by the high 
re (ponfibility which a formal report from the officer, made ia the face of the wor! ld, 
would give them.---He faid he would vote for the reference, becaufe he withed, on 
fo tender a fubject as that of taxation, to have all poflible information---becaufe he felt 
his right to reje& opinions to which he might not be able to fubferibe ; and decaufe 
he thought the houfe onght not to look for official information, im any "other mode, 
than that, in which they might rightfully exert their impartial judgments, ia its ad- 
niflion or rejeftion. 


(To be continued.) 
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ABS RACT of FRENCH INTELLIGENCE. 


V E mentioned, in our laft, that M. Petion, mayor of Paris, had appeared at the 

bar of the national aflembly, atthe head of the envoys of the commonality 
on the 4th. of Augult, and demanded that the king fhould be fufpended, and an. 
tional convention called, for the purpofe ef choofing a new king, or cxecutive mayi- 
ftrate. At the fame time, a decree of accufation againft M. la Fayette, charging him 
with high treafon, was depending before the afflembly. All waited, with anxious x- 
tention, the decifion of the aflembly, refpecting M. la Fayetce ; as being a meafure 
which would determine the comparative ftrength of the Jacobin and conftitutions! 
parties. Attheclofe of the debate on this-decree, there appeared 224 members in 
fupport of it, and 400 againft it. This decifion was fo unpopular, that the majority, 
on quitting the hail, were grofsiy infulted and abufed, by a large mob aflembled abou 
the door. 

It was now feared by the Jacobin leaders, that the fame majority, who had voted in 
favour of M. la Fayette, would alfo oppofe the fulpenfion of the executive powers of 
the king. Meafures were therefore taken for accomplifing by force, what could net 
be hoped from the calm decrees of the leyiflative body ; and a plan was formed for 
uniting the whole force of the Jacobin party, fo as to enable them to a& in 
concert, immediately upon the ringing of the tocfin, or alarm-be!l, which was fixed for 
midnight, between the gth and roth of Augaft, in cafe the aflembly fhould not decree 
the king’s fufpenfion, in their fitting of the 9th. ‘The more effectually to enfure the 
fuccefs of this plan, the police of the city was totally fubverted by the refpedtive fee- 
tions, and anew fyfem introduced, in which only three members of the preceding be- 
dy were retaincd. As the national guards had, in the difturbances of the 2cth. of 
June, given itrong appearances of attachment to the king, a new commander, (M. 
Santerre) was appuinted. Detachments were made from the national guards, of men 
who could be depended on; and thefe with a battalion from Marfeilles, and a large 
body of federates from the different feQions, coaftituted a powertul force, which wa 
ty be undcr the inimediate command of M. Santcrre, who'was nut to obey the exif 
ing fupetior officers, 

All things being thus im train, a rumour of an intended. attempt to carry off the 
king, was fpread among the people, on the evening of the gth, Upon which ail th 
avenues leading to the Thuillerics were immediately crowded with an cnraged pope: 
lace. Under the pretext of quieting the apprchenfions of the people, detachments¢ 
the national guards were pofied in the fevcral avenues around the palace. In the 
mean time, the friends of the conftitution and of the king, though they did not know 
thatthe other party had managed matters with fo much fyem, were informed of th: 
intention to cxcite atumult, by ringing the alarm-bell at midnight. A force whic 
was deemed adequate tothe defence of the palace, was accordingly fatiened ther 
Some courtiers, however, were arrefted in difguife ; and this circumftance ferved t«' 
alittle tegive a keener edge to the fury of the pcop'e. The tocfin was rung, th 
drums were beat, and the avenues to the aflembly and the palace were crowded wit 
an incenfed multitude, who demanded vengeance on the traitors that had heen appr 
hended. ‘The unfortunate victims, fome with a mock-trial, and othegs without at 
fuch form, were immediate'y put to death. Before nine o'clock on the mornidg 
the roth. the palace was inveited with an aftonifhing and outrageous multitude, calli 
out for the dethronement of the king ; who had fled, in the mean time, with the qu: 
and royal family, to the national aflembly, for proteAion. They were placed, durit; 
the remainder of the day, in 2 box, which had heen occupied by the fhort-hand wr 

ers; while the affemb!y continued their deliberations, and feenes of horror furreut 
ed them. An attempt was made to force the palace. A regiment of Swifs guere 
fhationed there, endeavoured to defend it. They fought with the utemof intrepid! 
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and killed feveral handreds of the affailants. But the attack being continutd with 
fury; and feveral pieces of cannon, loaded with grape-fhot, being employed againk 
them, they were obliged to yield to fuperior force. A few cftaped the general maf- 
facre, and were made prifoners ; but thefe foon after fell a facrifice to the rage of the 
populace, as did many others who were fufpected of attachment to the king. The 
namber of the Swifs who fell on this occafion were about 700, buc the whole nufibth 
of the killed is faid to have confilted of fome theufands.— W hile thefe feenes of horror 
were guing forward, the aflembly decreed the fufpenfion of the king, and ordered that 
he fhould be kept in confinement, under the care of the commander of the national 
yuards, and the mayor of Paris, till a national convention could be convened; and 
that, in the mean time, the executive power fhould be vetted in fix refponfible mini 
fers. A decree of accufation aguinit M. la Fayette was again brought forward, and 
fanctioned by the aflembiy. By this decree any perfon was authorized to bring him 
to Paris, living or dead. M. la Fayette was foon informed of this decree. He found~ 
ed the inclination of his army, and found the men generally difpofed to be governed 
by the will ef the national aflembly. To tarry till the news of the decree againtk 
him reached the army, would have been inevitable deftru@ion, He, with a number 
of oflicers, fet out for Holland, in the character of French emigrants; but in pafling 
through the territorics of the principality of Liege, the whole party were made prifon- 
ers, and confined in Namur.—lIt is fomewhat remarkable, that, although the decree of 
fulpenfion appears to have been extorted from a majority of the aflembly, by the Jaco- 
hin faétionin that bedy, fupported by a tumultuows aflemblage of Parifians, yet this 
decree, like almoft every other meafure of the aflembly, has been loudly applauded 
throughout the nation. The king, it is true, had long lott the confidence of the peo- 
ple, who have been accuftomed, fur fome time paft, to leok to their reprefentatives, for 
the political falvation of France. The aflembly have published a lengthy vindication 
of their conduct. 

Accounts from London, to the 8th of September, ftate, that the Duke of Brunf- 
wick, after taking feveral fortified places, had marched with his army towards Paris. 
-—In confequence of his fuccefles on the frontiers, Longwi, and feveral other places 
having fallen into his hands, the national aflembly paficd a decree, exprefling in ttrong 
terms, the danger of the country, and ca!ling on the citizens te arm, and turn out te 
reinforce the army—Sixty thoufand armed men were to be railed immediatelythis 
decree provided for a general alarm—the tocfin was rung, and the general beat in all 
the fections. ‘The &tizens immediately repaired to the camp de Mars, to felect their 
volunteers, and make their arrangements to comply with the decree for reinforcing the 
army. 

It being fuggefted,’that, previous to going to the frontiers to fight the enemy with- 
out, it was proper te take care of the encmy within—the idea was immediately com- 
municated from man to man, and the whole body immediately divided themfetyes in- 
to parties, and fpread themfelves all over the city---they broke open the prifens, and 
put all the prifoners to death ; among whom were upwards of one hundred of the 
non-juring clergy, including one bifhop, col. Montmorin, &c. &c.---The garrifon of 
Longwi confifted of 1800 men, who were all made prifoners of war.---Part of thé 
Aultrian army were befieging Verdun. 

An account was circulated in Paris, at the time of the maflacre, which added greats 
ly tothe fury of the populace, namely, that four thoufand men, belonging to the arm 
of M. Dumourier, fent tv reinforce the garrifon of Verdun, had been treacheroufly led 
inte an ambufcade, and cut to pictes. 

Among the victims in the prifon called the Abbaye, were al} the queen’s ladies, 
as Madame Lambelle, half fitter to M. D’Orleans, Madame de Tarrante, &e. &c. 
---M. Montmoria was flain between two members of the national affembly, whe 
were fentto check the people. From the prifons the populace procecded to the houtes 
of fufpected perfons, and wherever they found depots of arms, or any papers that dif- 
covered a correfpondence with emigrants, they flaughtered the owners.---The moft 
moderate accounts flate the flain to be about 4000 ; the highett eftinrate is 7000.---The 
national aflemb!y, the public offices, and the treafury, during thefe horrors, remained 
unviolated.---The temple, the refidence of the king and his family, was not attacked 
~>-the guard had been doubled, and it was hoped it would remain in fafety---- Though 
i was apprehended by many, that when the news of the capture of Verdun fthould 
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arrive, the populace, exafperated by this new difafer, would defiroy the royal {s. 
mily- 

karl Gower, the Britifh ambaffador, is arrived in England, from Paris. <The 
Marquis de la Fayette is gone to Luxembourg, by order of the Duke of Brunfwick 
——M. Luckner is reinflated in his command, as generaliflimo of the Frenc) gy. 
mics. 





PHI LADEL P AHI A, OGsler +. 


OTHING fhows, in a ftronger light, the rooted inveteracy of the Indians, than 
their putting to death every flag, that has been hardy enough to approach them, 
Captain Snake,a chief belonging to the Munfee (friend!y) tribe, was fent, fome tin. 
fince, with a mefiage to the hottile nations, but was killed at one of the Delawa, 
towns, the moment he made his bufinels known. 
t the anniverfary commencement at Princeton, the 26th ult. the degree of Bach. 
Jor of Arts was conferred on 36, and that of Matter of Arts, on cleven genticmen, 
6th. Mr. Spiller, the celebrated Englith foot-traveller, who is now engaged ip 
exploring the interior of America, and means to proceed, if poflible, from fea to fea, 
arrived at Auguftine, in Eafl-Florida, 2bout the firft of July, and requefted leave of 
the govrrnor to explore that provime, for the purpofe of botanical refearches, A). 
though otherwife treated with civility, his requeft was refufed, under pretence of ri. 
yid orders to fefier no ftrangers to come there, except for the purpofe of fettling under 
the Spanith government. 

By a letter from capt. John Rogers, to governor Lee, of Virginia, deted Auguf «, 
4792, in the territory fouth of the Ohio—it appears that a ferics of moft cruel mr. 
ders anid depredations have been committed on the frontiers. in that quarter; and 
Pp incipally by the Creeks. The number of men, women and children killed fine 
January 1, 1792, 2mounts to 63, and the number of horfes ftolen, to 400. There 
wasatreaty to he held the 6th of Anguit, in the diftrict of Mero—6oo of the Chicke 
faws, and 10 of the Chocktaws, had arrived on the ground. 

By a return made to his excellency the governor, there has becn exported from this 
city, during the months of July, Auguft, and September, 89,729 barrels of flour, and 
2,331 barrels of middlings 

roth. A French gentleman, recently from the Wabath, informs that the Indive: 
are employed in removing their families beyoud the waters of the Mrhiifippi, ia or 
that the warriors, upon their return, may be lefs incumbered for “attle. 

It isa faét, that the demand for printing-paper hos become fo extenfive in thiscty 
and ftate, and from cther ftates that depend upon the Pem fylvania mills for a iupply, 
that itcan no longer be anfwered. It is hoped that a regard to the interetts of liters 
ture in the united ftates, will induce the legiflature to take fome fteps towards reme- 
dying.this evil. Perhaps it will be found, that the taking off the prefent duty on fo 
reign paper will be the only means, for fome time to come; of procuring a fufficiency 
of this very neceflary, and indifpenfable article. . 

A large, commodious, and elegant itate-houfe has been lately ere@ed at Trenton, 
in New-Jerfey, for the accommodation of the legiflature and public offices of that ftate 
It is faid to be almoft finithed, at leaft fo far as comfortably to receive the two howl 
at the October feflion. ‘The building is one hundred feet k ng by filty wide, wah : 
femi-hexagon at each end, over which is to be a balluftrade. 

Mr. Joba Churchman, author of the ingenious new Mignetic theory, having failed 
tn his applications, in this country, for the means of enabling him te profecete his dil 
coveries, by making a voyage to Bathn’s-bav, | itely embarked, at Baltimore, for Lov- 
don, it is faid, with a view toapply tothe Liter@ry Socicties there, to countenance him 
in his future enceavours for the above purpofe. : 

13th. A number of artifts are arrived at boflon. from Affe rdam, who are ts be en 
ployed in the manulacture of glafs, in the glafs-houfe in that town 

A Richmond (Virginia) paper of October sth, informs, that the four hos les belong: 
ing to the mail-{tage were*drowned the preceding day, in attempting to ford Pamvr- 
key-river—the pailengers crofied the river on a temporaty bridge ereéted for fost 
paffengers—the driver narrowly efcaped drowning. 

1715.. Onthe 26th of September happened a fevere frof in Elizabethtown (M2 
ryland) and its vicinity, which totally dettroyed all the tobacco that was in the felis 
The lois is said to be fevercly felt by the people in that part of the country. 
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On the 3d inflant was celebrated in New-York, the completion of the third centu- 
ry fince the difeovery of America by Columbus. On this occafion a monumental obe- 
lik was exhibited by the Tammany fociety at their great wigwam; where an ani- 
mated oration on the great nautical hero, was delivered by F. ZB. Fobnfon, efquire. 

Information has been received from governor Blount, (territory fouth of the Ohio) 
thatthe Cherokees of the five lower towns on the Tenefee, had declared war again 
the united flates, on the rrth of Sept: mber, and that from three to fix hondred war- 
riors had fet out upon an expedition againft the frontier fettlements. In confequence 
of this intelligence, one regiment of the militia of Wathington diftrit was ordered out. 
-—On the 15th of September, however, news was received, that fome leading men 
had prevailed with the Cherokee Indians, that had collected to go to war, to difperfe 
and go to their homes. 

A gentleman at Fort Franklin, in a letter, dated Sept. 27, writes thus to his friend 
inths city : “ Weare in great expectations of a peace by fpring. Cornplanter, 
with 130 warriors from the Seneca tribes, from the Munfies, the Maflafagues, &e. 
fet aff about twenty days ago, for the hoftile tribes, for the purpofe of endeavouring to 
obtain a permanent peace. If he does not meet with fuccels, we may expe? a b'oody 


The Naxtucket whaling veffels have been remarkably fortumate the laft afon in 
taking fih. One thip only, brought in 1300 barrels of oil, and 7o0o wt. of bone. {t 
is remarkable that the Englifh and Nova-Scotia fithermen have, during the fame fea- 
fon, met with but very little fuccefs. 

A petition has been drawn up at Winchefter, in Virginia, to be prefented to congrefs 
early in the enfuing feflion, requefting them to take into confideration the improprie- 
ty of officers acting under the excife laws being proprietors of {tills, or any way inter- 
clted therein. 

A letter from a gentleman in Charlefton, (S.C.) dated O&. 1, mentions two frofts 
having happened in the neighbourhwod of the Waterce river, previous to that date ; 
acircumftance extremely uncommen in Carolina. 

The following is extracted from a letter received on Monday from Charlefton— 
“ Capt. Robert Maxwell and a Mr. Spears, an Indian trader, are arrived here with dif- 
pitches from gen. Pickens and col. Anderfon, to the fo lowing purport : “ That a 
general Creek war may fhortly be expected to take place ; that the four lower Chero- 
kee towneare hofti'ely difpofed, and will a& in concert with the Creeks. A body of 
the Cherokees, Creeks, and Shawanefe, in all about five hundred men, are now ont, 
and it igf{uppofed will fall apon the fettlements at Cumberland or Holftein. Col. 
Anderfon has ere@ted four block-houles on the frontiers. An old trader, by the name 
of Ramfay, with another trader, hath been killed in the Creek mation, amd a Mr. 
Shaw, an agent from congrefs, narrowly etcaped the fame fate ; and which was pre- 
vented by fome Indian women, who give Mr. shaw timely notice thereef, fo that he 
made his efcape. General M'Gillivray is now at Penfacola—lIt is the opinion of the 
back country, that every Indian tribe, from Lake Erie to the yulph of Mexico, wil), 
in the courfe of this winter, be in a ftate of warfare with’the united ftates ” 

The grand jury of Charlefton diftrit, (S C.) recommend, in a late prefentment ta 
the legiflature, to infli@ fome other punifhment than a fe upon thofe mafters, Xe, 
who are guilty of murdering negroes. 

The number of perfons lately inoculated in Bofton, is ftated in one of their papers 
at nine thoufand three hundred and eighty-four, of whom one hundred and ninety- 
eight died, which is in the proportion of about one to forty. 

20th. We hear from Newark (N.J.) that on Friday the rth inflant, Nicholes 
Low, Efq. was chofen governor of the Jerfey manufacturing fociety ; and that Jobn 
Bayard, Efq was chofen depnty-governor of the faid fociety 

A Virginia paper mentions an extraordinary inttance of longevity, in 2 perfon now 
living in Prince-Edward county, inthat ftate. His name is John Holloway, who was 
born inthe year 1670, confequently now 122 years ofage. He is faidto enjoy good 
health and fpirits, and a remarkably cheerful temper. His mode of living has no- 
thing fingular in it, except that he often drinks freely of fpirits, and is very fend of 
fweets, particularly honev. le lately lof a wife, near one hundred years of age, 
whom he married, a widow, in his feventieth year, who, thouch childlefs before, bore 
hin: a fon within one year after their marriage. Old Mr, Floiloway can now, with. 
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out fatigue, walk twelve miles 2 day, ané, frots all appearance, may yet for fevéral 


g 
years, bid defiance to the fcythe of tume. 


[ Extradl eof a letter Jrom Ne v-Ferfey, Caober 15.) 

“ On the roth of May lait, the wils of Mt, Griggs, of Middietex county, New. 
Jerfey, was delivered of three children; two Jemales anda male—{ have feen them, 
and think they are as fine children a» | have ge acrally obferved of the fame age, when 
only one at a birth.” 

On the rth infant, the houfe of reprefent tives of Virginia, unanimoufly refolved 


to inftruét the delegates from that commonwealth to the fenate of the united ftates, to 
ufe their intereit and exertions to have the dt ors of that honourable body opencd to 


the citizens of the union. 


Extrafl of a later from a citizen f Cinninnati, Sept. oth 1792. 

“ The day before yeiterday general Wilk afon returned to this place, from a vise 
to the out-pott, and an extenfive excurfion, &@ general St. Clair’s ficld of Naughter, and 
around the head waters of the Big Miami--- am informed chat he has difeovered two 
picees of the brafs ordnance loft on the gthe November ; that he explored the coun- 


try in front of the ficld of bartle, within eh he miles of the old Miami villawe, which 
turns out to be fixty miles from the field : Fe hasalfo explored the country to the ealt 


of general St. Clair’s trace; from whence it appeared that the goveruur bore much teo 
far to the weftward.’’ 

27th. The army under general Wayre had not gone down the river Ohio, from 
Pittiburgh, on the 4thof o¢tobcr ; the wu.er being fo low as to prevent their pafiage. 


It is probable, therefore, that the operatiérs of the troops will be retarded to a (edivas 


and laborious winter campaign. 
. _ «© ‘ 
Mr. William Longftreet, of Augufla, i: Georgia, has lately completed the model of 
a new invented fteam engine, calcu!ated ior moviug ail kinds of heavy machinery. 
‘Chis engine is fo conftructed and applicc to faws, as to perform from forty to forty- 
five ftrokes with each in a minute, w thout the complication of wheels, cogs, of 


cranks; and all its operations are manaved by a fingle cock, The inventor afferts 
that his m ichinery may be fo applied ast gtind t50 beflicls of grain per day, or faw 
400 feet of inch boards in the fame tint 

29th. In Paris there are two feminar es of learning for the childrew of Irith parents. 


Their revenues are large, fome fay, to t! ec amount of 100,000! a year; be that as it 
may, the ftudents, in number about 700 had by fome ill-judged intemperance of con- 
) 


duce given offence to the people of Pari; am infurrection was the coufequeme, and 


the rage of the populace was concenter d on the two colleges; the Mudents inimedi- 
ately fought fafery in flight; the people had foon completely demolithed both the éol- 
Le ges. Happily ail the ftudents are fafe y arrived in the Britifh dominions. 

308 The late French news will ; robably imduce many to be apprehenfive that 
the caufe of liberty is in danger. But the people of France are the beft judges of their 


own fituation, When the enemy isat the gates, it is no time to trifle with thofe 


. ' ; : ; 
within, who are not heartily engaged fous. ‘The commion pradice of all nations, in 
fuch hours of extreme difficulty an? da: ger, wil juftify the conduw@ ef the French. 
The citizens of Paris received news thit a body of 40060 French, detached to the affift- 
ance of Verdun had been defeated, and it is agreed that every wan thall turn out to op- 
pofe the common enemy. In fuch ac xf, can any one fuppofe they would leave their 


wives and children in the hands of ‘* refractory priefts’” and others, convided of high 
crimesagainft the nation, and attached to the. canfe of the duke of Bruntwick }—Up- 


on acarefulreview of every article of *vropean intelligence, yet received, it does not 
appear that the duke of Brunfwick, +t the head ef his army, can ever reach Paris. 
Should he, however, arrive there, hit jota/ defeat will he the more certain. He need 
not promife to himfelf in Paris, even the fortune of Burgoyne at Saratoga; his life 


mutt atone for his temerity, and his ai my, in all human probability, will fal by the 
lword. 
Proteft of MM. La Fayette, and the officers who accompanie! Lim, againfi the feizure of 


their perfons on a neutral 2-~ritory 
The undernamed French citizens, forced by an irrefaftibie concurrence of extraordi- 
Ain 


nary circumfances, to renounce the yiory of protecting, as they have hrhertu done, the 
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i berty of their country, unable any longer to oppufe the violations of the conflitution 
which the national will had chablifhe lcherem, declare, “ Phat they cannot be con§- 


dered as military enemucs, fince they have giveh up the r pet {ts in the French army ; 
and itill lefs, as part of thufe of their countrymen whofe interefts, fe: utiments, and a 


nioas, abfulutely oppofite co theirs, have enyaged thet mit ok igue themfelves with th 
powers ac war with France; but as ftrangers, who claim a free paflage, which the 


rights of nations fecure to them, and which they only wilh to make ufe of, to re pair 


as {peedily as pot’ vig to a territo ry, ' he government of which isnet in ao adual Hate 
oi hoRility againt {t cheir cou ntry. 
} Americans fall fhort of the longevity of the in- 


An opinion has prevaile 
habitants of Kurope. , mifing that we are t belo attentive im collecting the in- 
ftances of long 7 life here thanin hur i we fhall enumerate a few extra@s irom the 
he wipe pers during 176 and | 49 ,2Y \ . hens Pi N. Laur, wed iI4. Mr. Llihrop, 
Con, 10f. Mr Cart er, Von. 107, Mi Wiluams, Con. tor. Mrs. Dowtet, Con. 
103. Mrs Dixon, Moff. tor. Mr. Hayley, N. Hamp. ror. aud Mrs Ulrich, 10s 


Mr. Van Verts, Albany, 124. Xs. Vanlear, Penn. to4. Nir. Montz, too.and Mrs. 
Benneifon, 100. 
A writér in the Kuoxville Gazette, fays, It isan undoubted tr 


- 





uth, (ftrange as it may 
appear) t that the baron D’ Correndol et, bY jverpor ol Lowlania, and governor Neal, 


of Penfacala, have opened the fores of the king of spain, in Welk Florida, to the 


Creeks and Cherokees, and delivered them arms and ammunition in abundance, advif- 
ing and Rimalating them to goto war again? the frontier inhabitants of the united 
fates, and that quickly, (hat mow, or never was the time, while the united flares were 
engaged with thenort&crn trib em 


fhe difunion that has been fo much talked of in Prance appears to have arifen 
\ " na ’ ne He 
wholly from the Schemes and artifices of the royalilts and retainersto defpotifin, adu- 


os } 1 ny - : 
ated by the king ana his family. Sivce the fufpenfion of the monarch, and his con- 
Gnement, the moft authentic accounts reprefent the nation as waited againit all its ene- 
mies. Should this really be the cafe, when the ng ttrength tof the nation is 


confidered, it is evident it will be at their own option to adopt what form of govern- 


ment they fee fit. The number of perions capabic of bearing arms in France, is fix 


millions, feven hundred thowfand, whereas the whole combined force that can be 
brought to a@ againit them cannot exceed two hundred and fifty thoufand. 





State of Europe, with refpec? to France ; communicated to the national affembly 
erclary jor Sides afpfuirs. 


Siveden. That kingdom had already teftified pacific intentions, Government re- 
fufed to enter into the league again’ France. Several Swedith officers withed to be 


employed in the French fervice. The regency made propofals for a commercial inter- 
eourfe. 


Rufia. ‘That empire never concealed its hoftile views ; but it could only threaten 
France for a long time to come 


The fouthern courts were in the fame cafe. 
. . ,° r 
The German Empire was combined againft France, 
Holland, That republic promifed the molt peric& neutrality. The Dutch am- 


baflador remained in Paris. 

Great- Britain. That empire profeficd exact neutrality. The Britifh ambaffader had 
erders from his court ‘to quit France ; but nothing hoftile meeim finuated in the man- 
date, “Fhe Englith ern’ han obferved to him, that as the executive power hac 


Yeen taken out of the k ing’s hand, his credentials were no longer valid or of any ef- 


fed ; and that it was his dury te withdraw without iols of time. His Britifh ma- 
jefty continues perfectly neuter, but did not think he would invade that neutrality, by 


by the J o- 


demanding that the lives of Louis XVI. and his family Mould be protected. He ex- 
pen ted that no violence would be offere: a to their perfons, as that would awake the in- 
cignation of all Europe. Authorized hy the ex« cutive power ad interim, the fecretary 


for forcifn afairs had written to the Englifh ambailador, and teftified how much the 


French delired to continue in amity with a great people, who were the firh toate 
knowledge the fovereignty of mations 
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Savor thermometer ot) — “ : 
Eng.feot.|Farenh, Reaum.['"*"* = iz EA THER. x. |Z ae ng- fogs Barenh. Reaum. Prevail. = WEATHER. 
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E Fair, cloudy 18{30 oo 6hs4 Overcaft 
Sw Overcatt, 30. O° O73 Cloudy 
IW Rainy 30 O Offo idem 
SW Overcalt 29 10) $i60 idem 
Variah Fair, 29 Xl 32144 Rain, overcaft 
{dem. Overcak 30 12157 Overcaft 
NE Fair 30 Fair 
NE Idem 30 Idem 
NE idem 30 Idem 
ESE Idem 30 Idem 
1 Cloudy 30 Idem 
Rainy, overcaht 30 idem 
Overcatt 30 Overcatt 


Idem 29 Cloudy 
Idem 29 Overcak 
Cloudy 29 Fair 
Overcaft 29 Idem 
Idem, thunder, rain 29 Idem 
Overcatt 29 Rainy 
Cloudy 39 idem 
Fair 30 NNW Fair 
Idem 30 NNW Idem 
Foggy, cloudy 30 idem 
Cloudy 30 idem 
Pair 30 [dem 
Idem 29 10 Idem 

Idem 

Idem, cloudy 

Foggy, overcatt j29th gr.ce TR. QP.UG.0T neat 

Overcatt ; 39 5, 2 2 5 20 

idem 9) ; g k = nl: Raect hea: Fair and ery. 
Rainy 3 [Variation Variation 

idem, thunder x 8 4456 3 25 


Mfeancleva Mian de e 
(Overcaft | 30 12'64 4 "4 4 
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